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JOSEPH HURFORD. 
THE VETERAN ADVOCATE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


R. JOSEPH HURFORD was born 

and raised in Harrison County, 

Ohio; he is now eighty years of age. 
He was of the Friends’ persuasion and of 
English descent. When quite young he 
commenced the practice of dentistry, 
which was then in its infancy in this 
country, no plate work being done at 
that time, and became a very successful 
operator, making from ten to thirty dol- 
lars a day. At this vocation he con- 
tinued to practice for several years. 
Being very tall, 6 feet 4 inches, he found 
the stooping and confinement of an of- 
fice wearisome and exhaustive, so that 
he felt compelled to abandon the busi- 
ness. He then gave all his time to the 
study of Law, reading all day, and night 
often till late. The effect was hard on 
his eyes, but he persevered and finished 
the course, and was admitted to practice 
at the bar. But the painful result of his 
unremitting study was the discovery 
that he had incurred an attack of am- 
aurosis, which compelled him to give up 
the use of the eyes for nearly a year be- 
fore he dared to read or write, and 
knowing that to practice law success- 
fully it would require constant reading 
and writing, he procured the best works 
on the eyes in print, and was very care- 
ful how he used them. It was not long 
ere he became well informed as to the 
treatment of both the eye and ear. Fol- 
lowing this line of study he also read 
anatomy and medicine. About that 
time he happened to meet with Combe’s 
‘* Constitution of Man.” He purchased 
a copy and found it an invaluable book. 
He loaned it to many different persons, 
until it was quite worn out ; then he pro- 
cured another copy and sent that on its 
round among his acquaintances. He 
keeps up this practice to-day, having 
for years taken six copies of the PHRE- 
NOLOGIOAL for the special purpose of 
distributing them among his neighbors. 
He also read Combe's Treatise on Phre- 


nology, and other books relating to that 
science, and took the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Becoming as well posted as 
any one could be in those days by read- 
ing, he procured nearly a dozen skulls, 
Indian and others, among them an Es- 
quimo and that of Catachee,the celebra- 
ted Indian chief who divided the Black 
Hawk Tribe. He obtained busts and 
casts of thé brain of different types, tak- 
ing some himself, and so pursued his 
study and observations until he felt cer- 
tain that he was well informed with 
regard to Phrenology ; then in company 
with Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, of Philadel- 
phia, he started out on a lecturing tour. 
Dr. Thomas had an excellent magic 
lantern and many very fine English 
astronomical views. This combination 
proved successful for Hurford, as his 
charts and examinations were much in 
demand, and he easily cleared from 25 
to 40 dollars a day after getting fairly to 
work. The lantern entertainment drew 
good audiences on free tickets, but gave 
Thomas very little to do as he was not a 
phrenologist, and nobody wanted his 
astronomical charts, so Thomas with- 
drew. Hurford continued, and made it 
pay well. Many professional people 
attended hiz iectures, and complimented 
him for his methods and accuracy as an 
examiner. He was about thirty years 
old at this time. Later he married a 
highly accomplished lady of Western 
Pennsylvania who did not wish him to 
travel and lecture, as she could not ac- 
company him, so he reluctantly settled 
on a farm, and remained there for a 
number of years. Meanwhile he lost 
not a particle of interest in the science 
of Phrenology, and found occasional 
opportunity to lecture on it; and even 
now, at eighty years of age, he is the 
old advocate, doing all he can in the 
way of urging people to study its prin- 
ciples and apply them in their lives. 
After spending some years in travel, 
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Dr. Hurford was induced to go to a 
water-cure in Pittsburgh and engage in 
the practice of hydropathy. There he 
remained but one year. Afterward he 
settled in Salem, Ohio, where he devoted 
himself to the treatment of the eye and 
ear, and with remarkable success. Se- 
curing a competency he retired from 
business and settled in New Brighton, 
Pa., where he has lived since, enjoying 
the highest’ regard of his fellow towns- 
people. Mrs. Hurford died about five 
years ago. 

While engaged in the study of Phre- 
nology before his marriage, he discov- 
ered a composition of which he made 
casts of the brain and other parts of the 
body. This proved so valuable that his 
brother John, who died in January last 
at an advanced age, manufactured and 
sold in one summer six thousand dollars’ 
worth of such casts, and for a while a 
very lucrative business was conducted 
in this way. 

The above brief sketch is supplied by 
Mrs. Henry Craig, of New Brighton, who 
has known its subject for many years. 

The portrait indicates a fine organiza- 
tion, menfally, with physical powers 
unusually well preserved. The general 
tone of the make-up is elevated, and at 
the same time there is a decided practi- 
cal vein in the character. The fullness 
of the forehead and the marked projec- 
tion of the orbitar ridge show strength 
in observation, power to criticise, power 
to combine, arrange, and devise. The 
mechanical faculty is indicated to a 
very unusual degree by the swelling 
temporal region, and associated with it 
is that taste and desire for harmony that 
are essential to the creation of successful 
designs. 


There can be no doubt that if 
he had devoted himself to a pursuit re- 
quiring the exercise of the mechanical 
elements of mind in association with 
those that impart grace, symmetry, and 
beauty to work, he would have reached 
a very creditable place. For instance 
he would have excelled in architectural 
design, and constructive engineering. 
He has the organization that adapts one 
to a pursuit requiring delicacy of ma- 
nipulation, as in the finer departments 
of surgery. He has ability to under- 
stand details in their relation to the out- 
working of a definite object, His judg- 
ment should be quickly drawn, and he 
should be inclined to rather prompt ac- 
tion. The nose shows strength of will 
and a penetrating view of matters. His 
self-esteem, however, is but moderate, 
and has not helped him much in the 
furtherance of his purposes, because he 
has always been disinclined to any- 
thing partaking of assumption or pre- 
tense, but on the other hand has been 
modest and reserved, sensitive and def- 
erential — giving way to others even 
where valuable personal interests suf- 
fered loss by such lack of self assertion. 
Probably, too, his consideration for the 
rights of others has been somewhat ex- 
cessive, and led him to overlook his own 
side of right and privilege. 

It is altogether likely that with an or- 
ganization and temperarhent so well 
adapted to a pursuit that relates to hu- 
man nature on either its physical or 
mental side he would have attained con- 
spicuous eminence as a phrenologist had 
he remained in the lecture field. The 
success that was so early achieved was 
but the promise of further and better 
rewards, 


——_—_____ oem 


STUDIES FROM 


LAVATER.—6. 


THE FOREHEAD LINE. 


THINK as we try to recollect a face 
the forehead is the first remembered 

and last forgotten. Though years may 
have passed since our dearest ones left 


the earth, I think the forehead is most 
vividly remembered. Lavater says an 
experienced eye contemplating a multi- 
tude from a window would, from this 
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outline alone, read the character of 
each individual. He begins his study 
of the face with the forehead. The 
muscle of the forehead is the instru- 
ment most important to the abstract 
thinker; for which reason we always 
seek for abstract thoughtin the forehead, 
rather near and between the eyebrows. 
Notice any particular moment when the 
thinker is listening or preparing an 
acute answer. From the forehead one 
may learn best what a man is by nature, 
and what he may become according to 
his intellectual nature. According 
to Lavater the general form, proportion, 
arching, obliquity, and position of the 
bones of the forehead denote the degree 
of thought, the sensibility, the mental 


1, Arched Symmetrical. 


across the brow—furrows that can never 
be effaced.” When the mind is riveted 
for a time upon one subject the brow 
at the top of the nose is naturally drawn 
together by the contraction of the mus- 
cles, and if this action be often inde- 
pendently prolonged the brows will re- 
main fixed in the position so often as- 
sumed, with a wrinkle or two of a ver- 
tical kind directing the series. We see 
these deep, well marked lines in faces of 
all our most illustrious thinkers. You 
see these lines of thought in the face of 
Cyrus W. Field, as deep laid and en- 
during as the cable lines beneath the 
wave. In the face of Professor Morse 
you see these deep, perpendicular 
wrinkles and the vertical wrinkles 
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2. Broken Straight. 
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FOREHEAD WRINKLES, 


vigor, and the dispositions of man. The 
covering or skin of the forehead, by its 
color, tension, or wrinkles, denotes the 
passions and present state of the mind. 
The bones give the internal quantity, 
and their covering the application of 


power. The wrinkling varies accord- 
ing to the forms of the bones, though 
the bones remain unaltered. A degree 
of flatness of the bones produces certain 
wrinkles, a certain arching is attended 
by certain other wrinkles. Certain 
foreheads have perpendicular. others 
horizontal, others curved, others con- 
fused and mixed wrinkles. Smooth, cor- 
nerless foreheads, when in motion, com- 
monly have the simplest, least perplexed 
wrinkles, 

No great thinker ever had a smooth 
face. ‘Slowly but surely the plough- 
share of thought turns up the furrows 


very clearly. Before the telegraph 
lines crossed the country from city to 
city, they crossed the plane of his 
face clear and deep as they had long 
crossed the realm of his thought. Al- 
ways in his place at church, how often 
when a girl, from my pew so near, have 
I looked: at his strong face, with its 
towering nose and deep lines so vivid 
in memory stil], that were I an artist I 
could sketch it well. There isa gran- 
deur in a rugged face you never find in 
a face simply beautiful. So during the 
first weary weeks of the overwhelming 
cares of his presidentship how deep and 
deeper grew the furrows of intense 
thought in the patient brow of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Deep lines of thought 
are seen in the faces of every great in- 
ventor and discoverer. 

In the deep lines and wrinkles of the 
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face of Aristotle may be read his two 
greatest qualities, aptitude for observa- 
tion, and logical method. 

Many ‘‘short, fine wrinkles all over 
the face, saving one peculiar, strong, 
rounding wrinkle under the eye, form- 
ing a complete semi-circle, are sure evi- 
dence of penuriousness. When the 
wrinkles are very deep, they reveal the 
miserly habits of a lifetime. We see 
these wrinkles in the face of misers, 
half starved for lack of food, and nearly 


ceding forehead and prominent nose of 
Peter Cooper. 

The most beautiful and noble fore— 
head, says Lavater, is in exact propor- 
tion to other parts of the countenance. 
It must equal the nose or the under 
part of the face in length, that is one- 
third. In breadth it must be oval at 
the top (like the forehead of most of the 
great men of England) or nearly square. 
The skin must be free from great un- 
evenness, and wrinkled only when the 


PROF. 8. F. B. MORSE. 


frozen for want of fire, who have died 
unloved and uncared for, leaving be- 
hind them hidden bowls filled with 
guineas, and old chairs stuffed with 
bank notes. Compare these miserly 
faces with the faces of Wilberforce and 
Dr. Muhlenburg, founding hospitals for 
the aged, and retreats for the destitute. 
In the miser’s face self is regnant su- 
preme, in the others love and sympathy 
for humanity. We see this generosity 
and nobility also on the long face, re- 


mind is roused to just indignation, or 
deeply immersed in thought, and during 
the paroxysms of pain ; the upper part 
must recede, and the lower project; 
the eye-bones must be horizontal and 
present a perfect curve upon being ob- 


served from above; an _ intersecting 
cavity should divide the forehead into 
four distinct parts, but with that slight 
effect as to be only visible with a clear, 
descending light. The four linesshould 
be so harmonious that when the section 
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of jone-third only is observed, one can 
hardlv decide whether they are circular 
or straight. To complete this portrait 
of a transcendent forehead, the skin 
must be more transparent and of a 
finer tint than the remainder of the 
face. We see a few faces with such 
faultless foreheads, serene, noble, beau- 
tiful. “All great and excellent men 
have their eye-bones firmly arched and 
well defined. Men with square fore- 


heads and spacious temples, and these 
firmly arched eyebrows have great 


circumspection and stability; those with 
perpendicular natural wrinkles express 


power of mind and application. The 
more straight lines a forehead has the 
less capacious and more contracted it 
must be. The more it is arched the 
more it must be roomy. As we fre- 
quently live more conveniently in a 
small, well-contrived chamber than in 
large, magnificent apartments, so we 
find in many small, short foreheads, the 
wise mind resides at its ease. A blue 
vena frontalis in the form of a Y, sitta- 
ted in an arched, smooth forehead is 
only seen in men of extraordinary tal- 
ent, and of an ardent and generous 
character. Lavater divides foreheads 
into three classes, the perpendicular, 
projecting, and retreating, each of these 
possessing a number of variations, 
“half round, half rectilinear, flowing 
into each other ; half round, half rec- 
tilinear interrupted ; curve-lined, sim- 
ple ; the curve-lined, double and triple.” 

The projecting forehead indicates 
stupidity and mental weaknesss, the 
retreating, brightness and mental 
strength. The nearly perpendicular 


forehead, gently arched at the top, is an 
evidence of cool and profound thought. 
A deep indenting of the bones of the fore- 
head, between the eyebrows, and ex- 
tending in a perpendicular direction, is 
an evidence of ability and thought. A 
high, open forehead, with large, promi- 
nent eyes, denote natural power of 
attractiveness. Such men have the 
most polite and winning manners. Full, 
long, arching eyebrows, lowered down 
close to the eyes, shows great capacity of 
observation, as in Charles Darwin. 

A fullness of the lower brow, with a 
nose divided at the point into a right 
and left part, shows great signs of dis- 
crimination, as we see in the pictures of 
celebrated naturalists, and very plainly 
in the face of Linnaeus, the Swedish 
naturalist. A very wide upper forehead, 
in comparison with the rest of the face, 
shows great powers of imitating the 
intellectual efforts of others. It shows 
great powers of receiving vivid impres- 
sions of thought. Fullness of the fore- 
head, immediately above the top of the 
nose, with the head carried well forward 
from the body, shows great desire and 
power to follow after and persistently 


FACE OUTLINES IN PROFILE. 


pursue any object. This we see also in 
animals, as in the hunting leopard of 
India and Africa. ‘‘This projecting 
carriage of the head, as near as possible 
to the desired goal, a modern physiog- 
nomist has called Huntativeness. Per- 
sons gifted.with great, piercing range 
of vision have eyes strongly reinforced 
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by this fullness in the immediately over 
lying portion of the forehead. Fullness 
in the center of the forehead, face, and 
every bone of the whole frame indicates 
a playful nature ; this fullness we see in 
the squirrel. When the frontal bone 
attains its greatest fullness in its center 
there is great muscular activity, the in- 
dex of a playful or sportive character. 
When we find all the bones of the nose 


When we see this deep indent 
in the forehead of horses we can never 
trust them; we find the elephant ex- 
ceedingly retaliative, never forgetting 
or forgiving an injury, revenging it 
twenty years after. 

The most intellectual, ferocious, and 
stupid of the animal creation, says a 
keen observer of animals, show a level 
between the eye and the forehead, 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON, THE PAINTER. 


and lower part of the forehead very 
prominent relatively as compared with 
other portions of the face, we find great 
power of perceiving and judging tints, 
hues, and colors.’ We see this promi- 
nence of the bones in the face of Cor- 
regio and other distinguished painters. 
A hollow in the center of the forehead 
is a sign of inflexible resistance to wrong 
—of returning good for good and evil 
for evil. (See Washington Allston.) 


while the ox, on the contrary, with 
greater capacity than these, more no- 
bility and docility, displays a depression 
across the head just above the eyes, and 
exhibits rather prominent eye bones. 
These marks, so emblematic of intelli- 
gence in the ox, are invariably found in 
the most intelligent of men. Observ- 
ing these marks more closely we might 
more highly prize, more carefully con- 
sider our animal friends and helpers. 
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UNCOMMON FACES. 

“*In every public gathering, at every 
street crossing, in every town, under 
every cope of Heaven,” says Lavater, 
‘* we can always find noble faces uncor- 
rupted by fame and adulation, for in all 
countries on earth wherein a hundred 
common men are assembled, one not 
common may be found—ten out of every 
thousand. I know,” he says, ‘‘these noble 
faces by the proportionate, gentle inter- 
mingling of the different lines, by the 


and the deep and shining attraction of 
the eye. The well-proportioned profile 
is equal in length and breadth, The 
head of this man neither projects for- 
ward nor sinks backward. In the best 
formed heads a horizontal line drawn 
from the tip of the nose to the back of 
the bald head is generally equal to the 
perpendicular line from the highest point 
of the top of the head te where the chin 
and neck separate. This noble man 
walks with a free, firm, even step, looks. 
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A PROFILE. AMIABLE, REFINED, AND STRONG. 


upper outline of the wrinkless, com- 
pressed, yet open forehead, the basis of 
the nose and the mouth so comformable 
to each other, so parallel and horizontal, 
at the first glance. By the powerful 
eyebrows, the easily discerned, easily 
delineated space between the eyebrows 
which extends itself to the back of the 
nose, like the great street from the mar- 
ket place to the chief gate of a city, by 
the closed but freely breathing mouth, 
the chin neither haggard nor fleshy, 


little about him, neither carrying his 
head aloft, nor contemplating his legs 
and feet. 

‘‘In this magnificent, superb form 
how much is there contained of the 
study of God, the genius of God, the 
poetry of God! * * * As the most 
translucent water flowing over a surface 
on which grows beauteous flowers whose 
bloom, though beneath, is seen through 
the pellucid waves, even so 1s it with 
the fair flower of the soul, planted in a 
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beauteous body, through which its beau- 
teous bloom is seen.” 

Lavater tells us that when preaching, 
one single face before him might rob 
him of all ardor, or inspire him with 
enthusiasm. Whenever he preached 
he selected the noblest countenance be- 
fore him and fixed his mind on that 
one on which he endeavored to act. 
Sometimes he selected six representative 
or characteristic faces and fixed them in 
his memory, speaking thus to one, thus 


Ze 
<4@UTLEP & 


faces attracting, winning, irresistible, 
—amusing faces—superior, spiritually 
beautiful faces, a noble countenance, 
exalted above us without possibility of 
envy, a great countenance in grand 
divisions without wrinkles, a sublime 
countenance that can neither be painted 
nor described, it not only moves but ex- 
alts us.” These last three must be good 
faces to preach to. 

_ Besides all these there are faces we 


call insignificant, with very small fea- 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


to another, and in such a manner to a 
third, accommodating himself to each. 
Having six or seven of these character- 
istic countenances before him, whose 
capacity he knew, he says: ‘‘I have 
nearly my whole audience, [ do not 
speak to the wind. So every preacher 
may classify his hearers and act upon 
the best of men by the best of means.” 
With these often used adjectives Lava- 
ter classifies a majority of faces: ‘‘A 
regular face, a beautiful face, a pleasant 
face, a gracious face, a charming face, 


tures, in persons that are apt to be ‘led 
by others. The kind of face we see on 
the sheep, whose head, says Lavater, is 
rounded at the top,and it is incapable of 
any acuteness or penetration, how in- 
active, how patiently stupid! None 
but the shepherd can tell one sheep from 
another. ‘‘There is no such close re- 
semblance in any other domestic animal, 
and none follows its leader more im- 
plicitly, and apparently stupidly, as if 
it durst not think for itself. 
L. M. MILLARD. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No, 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE CROOK. 


HE sudden death of General Crook 
at Chicago, on the 2ist of March, 
reminds us that the number of our dis- 
tinguished veteran officers is being re- 
duced toa handful. The man whofrom 
the beginning of his military career 
never faltered, and in the late Civil War 
and in the frontier operations won honor 
by his skill and courage, died in a Chi- 
cago hotel with all the calmness that 
had characterized him on the field of 
battle. 

Looking at his portrait, one would say 
that he possessed an organization in 
which there was more than common 
symmetry, and the expression denotes a 
fair co-ordination of the faculties. The 
temperament was active and susceptible 
to influences that tend to arouse feeling 
and stimulate purpose. He was avi- 
dently a man of expedients; with his 
ready, intuitive grasp of the meaning of 
circumstances, his power to arrange and 
plan was in close relationship. Hence 
in an emergency his brain was thor- 
oughly alive and worked promptly, con- 
ceiving measures that, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, were efficient. He had 
the ambition that prompts a man to 
work earnestly and steadily for success, 
but enough of caution and circumspec- 
tion to prevent him from attempting 
rash, headstrong things. The expression 
of the eyes is that of a close, calculating 
observer—one accustomed to weigh con- 
siderations, and not to make up his 
mind at one view. Yet the forehead 
shows the tendency to quick judgment. 
Such a man can review a rather wide 
field of data relating to things that 
come within his experience in a very 
short time, and so appear to others to 
make up his mind on theinstant. There 
is a squareness of contour to the head 
and aclear cut to the face that intimate 
strength of character ; we scarcely need 
a record of his life to satisfy us that he 
was possessed of indomitable courage, 


for the shape of the head imports a 
higher degree of courage than of the 
element that gives thoroughness of exe- 
cution or ‘‘ destructiveness.” His sense 
of duty was strong. and that associating 
with his courage led him forward in car- 
rying out what he deemed necessary, 
but there was no bitterness or cruelty in 
his method. In the fashion of the sol- 
dier he might retaliate upon the enemy 
for damages or wrong done, but the 
retaliation had to him the nature of de- 
served punishment: it was not revenge. 
General Crook was a thoroughbred sol- 
dier, but a generous one ; when circum- 
stances admitted kindness toward his 
enemy, kindness was shown. Asa rule 
he could not be vindictive toward a 
conquered foe, and malice was no part 
of his nature or policy. 

General George Crook was born near 
Dayton, Ohio, on the 8th of Septeu:ber, 
1828. At the age of twenty-four he was 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and appointed to service 
in California. In the Red River and 
Pitt River expeditions he participated, 
and when the war between North and 
South opened he came Kast and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 36th Ohio. Dur- 
ing the war he performed an active and 
important part, as those familiar with 
the history of the four years’ struggle 
know. In West Virginia, Northern 
Virginia, and Maryland he won praise 
and promotion, was breveted Lieutenant 
Colonel of the U. S. Army for his hero- 
ism at Antietam, and later Brigadier- 
General and Major General, for brilliant 
cavalry service in the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Mustered out of the volunteer service 
in January, 1866, he received the com- 
mission of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
23d U. S. Infantry, and was assigned to 
the district of Boise, Idaho. Now began 
the second chapter of his military life, 
which is scarcely less interesting than 
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the first. Quoting from a writer in this 
regard, ‘‘It would be misieading to say 
that General Crook first earned his repu- 
tation as an Indian fighter in the course 
of his command in Idaho, but it is cer- 
tain that his splendid record caused his 
assignment to the disturbed and difficult 
District of Arizona. No post could have 
een more uninviting. For years South- 
western warfare had been conducted on 
the simple principle of killing Indians, 


of animals at bay. Such were the con- 
ditions which confronted General Crook 
when he entered Arizona in 1872.. His 
first step was to teach the hostile A paches 
the necessity of obedience, and they - 
learned it after an overwhelming defeat 
in their stronghold in the Tonto Basin. 
Then the Apaches learned that this great 
warrior, the invincible ‘Gray Eagle,’ as 
they termed him, always kept his word. 
It was a cardinal principle with General 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE CROOK. 


good or bad, wherever found. In 1869 
General Ord reported that the mainten- 
ance of troops on that frontier was cost- 
ing the Government $3,000,000 a year. 
He himself said that he ‘hunted the 
Apaches as though they were wild ani- 
mals,’ and the Apaches, seeing them- 
selves hunted down, robbed by agents 
and traders, and even massacred when 
at peace, as happened near Fort Grant 
an 1871, fought with all the desperation 


Crook that the truth was the same for 
the red man and for the white. If he 
had succeeded in carrying out his own 
plans for the Chiricahuas who were 
placed upon a separate reservation con- 
veniently near the Mexican frontier, we 
should have heard less of Southwestern 
Indian troubles in subsequent years. 
The same principles guided his North- 
western campaigns against the powerful 
Sioux and the Cheyennes from 1875 to 
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1877. The activity, energy, and brilliant 
generalship of the campaigns which sub- 
dued the Northwestern tribes have made 
them memorable in the history of our 
Indian wars. 

**General Crook’s second command in 
Arizona will be recognized by history as 
illustrating not only heroic bravery, but 
also a spirit of justice, and a worthy 
purpose to make these Indians self- 
supporting and self-respecting beings. 
When he returned to Arizona in 1882 
he found the lands of the Apaches over- 
run with squatters, and the Indians 
themselves living in abject idleness, and 
harassed by treachery, deceit, and abuse. 
He secured for them their rights. When, 
in 1883, the Chiricahuas broke out from 
the reservation unwisely chosen for 
them near the frontier, General Crook 
followed them into the fastnesses of the 
Sierra Madre, and secured the surrender 
of the band. This campaign will remain 
. one of the most brilliant exploits in the 
records of our Indian wars. When 
_ these Indians had been taught that they 
must yield, General Crook proved to 
them that his word was good, and that 
their welfare was his concern. They 
were encouraged in a practical way to 
occupy themselves with agriculture, and 
in the two years of General Crook’s 
complete control his constructive policy 
proved as successful as his policy of 
swift and certain punisnment of wrong- 
doing. We need not dwell upon the 
causes of the outbreak of 1885. It is 
enough to say that most of the hostile 
Indians were recaptured by General 
Crook in the early spring of 1886. Con- 
sidering the peculiar difficulties which 
he encountered in his Southwestern ex- 
periences and the injustice of criticisms, 
often interested, which were made upon 
his work, it is not strange that he should 
have desired a change to less exacting 
and less ungracious duty. 

“But his record can not be dimmed. 
It is the record of one who as a soldier 
was always ready to punish hostile In- 
dians, while as a citizen he was always 


just, truthful, and anxious to build up- 
rather than to destroy. To General 
Crook the Indian was not a reptile to be 
crushed, but a human being capable, 
with the exercise of patience, justice, 
and honesty, of final development into 
self-supporting independence and citi- 
zenship.”” 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 
The Baptist Urator. 


NEW star has recently risen ix 
the intellectual firmament of 
New York that in brilliancy promises 
to equal the most celebrated in the con- 
stellation of great divines of that city. 
This new luminary flashes across the 
literary firmament, in the person of 
the young man named above, and of 
whom the following delineation was. 
made recently by a well known phreno- 
logical examiner.* 


You have a head measuring twenty- 
two and five-eighth inches in circumfer- 
ence, and your head from ear to ear 
over the top, measures fifteen’ and a 
quarter inches, and that is about an inch 
more from ear toear than the circum- 
ference calls for. Therefore the head is. 
larger, by being taller, than the hat. 
measurement requires for a balance. 
This indicates that the organs in the 
top part of the head are more influential 
in the counsels of the mind, and in the 
forces of the character than the other 
organs which are reached by a circum- 
ference measurement. 

Occasionally’ we find a man with a 
low, broad head, and he is ‘‘of the 
earth, earthy.” He seeks his good 
things here and gets them. A man with 
a high, narrow head, lives more in the- 
realm of moral sentiment and intelli- 
gence and sociability ; not so much in 
the realm of the selfish and sordid. You 


* The description of character is from a dicta- 
tion by Prof. Nelson Sizer, who did not know untib 
afterward, the name or profession of the gentle- 
man under his hand. The engraving is kindly 
furnished by the publishers of The Christian In- 
quirer of New York. 
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‘really ought to weigh 170 pounds, if you 
were nol more than five feet, eight 
‘inches, but being six feet, three, you 
might weigh a few pounds more than 
‘that on that account, because you have 
more room to put the weight. 

You ought to be known as a thinker, 
«@ very sharp thinker ; you observe ev- 
erything that is worth seeing. There 
«are few men that see as much and see it 
80 closely as you do; no matter whether 
it belongs within the purview of your 


development, and the organs lying in 
that range are ruling. The power of ob- 
servation is first, the ability to remember 
and retain comes next, and the power 
of analysis and criticism makes you ex- 
ceedingly sharp to know the difference 
between one thing be it thought or senti- 
ment, and another. Then you read 
character, understand mind and motive, 
Your first judgments of strangers are 
generally clear-cut and rarely need 
modifying or revising, and therefore 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


daily life or noteverything that interests 
the human race and requires thought 
challenges your attention ; and you like 
to know something about it ; and there- 
fore you are likely to know about a 
great many things that you have no 
daily usefor, but which may come in 
play sometimes with wonderful service. 
The line from the root of the nose, drawn 
over the tep of your head to the back of 
the neck, is the long line of your mental 


you have .the:power to study men, and 
adapt yourself tothem. We do not re- 
gard you asa particularly pliable, adapt- 
able man ; you are more likely to lead 
off and expect others to follow in your 
path—as the military man who says, 
‘*Worward march,” and does not look 
back—than you are to cater to the pub- 
lic. It is more likely that you are a 
master of men, and a leader of thought, 
and a molder of the public manners, 
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rather than an imitator or conformist to 
the ways and usages of society. 

You have Benevolence enough to 
make you sorry for thzee-quarters of 
the human race, for one reason or an- 
other. You have Veneration enough to 
give you respect for all that is great or 
sacred. You have Firmness enough to 
be accounted headstrong and obstinate, 
and to feel pretty comfortable when you 
are balanced on your own center. Your 
Self-esteem is large enough to make you 
feel that your center is central, and 
therefore it does not occur to you that 
you need to change places to get a good 
one. Continuity is not quite as large as 
it ought to be, and that enables you to 
change from one thought or care or 
effort to another without delay. You 
could attend to miscellaneous affairs and 
take your mind from one thing and put 
it on another, and serve that, and change 
to another without loss of time or pa- 
tience. Stupidity and dullness in people, 
obduracy and blind stubbornness, annoy 
and vex you to impatience, but you are 
not vexed and annoyed by a multiplicity 
of cares that you can control, but to 
be hindered, to have people in the way, 
‘and they not know it, and to be frus- 
trated in the accomplishment of your 
purposes by the stupidity and ignorance 
or obstinacy of people, makes you nerv- 
ous, and if you had the right to com- 
mand, you would try to straighten out 
things, and train people to know what 
they were about; and if you had persons 
in your employment you would manage 
to sift out all that you could not train 
into active conformity to the duties of 
the situation. 

Your love for home makes you patri- 
otic ; your fondness for children makes 
you welcome where they are: you are 
courteous in society, and among ladies 
who are intellectual and cultivated you 
are welcome ; but you are not what the 
world calls ‘‘a ladies’ man,” and if ascan- 
dal were started af your expense not 
one man in fifty that knows you would 
believe a word of it. 


You have a great deal of energy, and 
it is not wasted on divergencies, but ap- 
plied in the direct line of effort and suc- 
cess. You are not very fond of compli— 
cations or mixed-up affairs ; you would 
try to organizea business so that it would 
not be onerous ard bothersome to deal 
with. For example, if you had a large 
establishment to conduct you would 
place good men in the proper positions, 
and put the responsibility on each man 
of his department, and in that way you 
would get brain so assigned, where brain 
was required, as to secure success and 
save yourself the trouble of superin- 
tending in detail ; you would instruct a 
man for his position, and hold him re- 
sponsible, and thus get first-rate service. 
You have constructive talent which gives 
you the power of co-ordinating affairs. 
that are under your control, and thus. 
bringing many people to work in har- 
mony with the general plan. You have 
the faculties which are required to obtain 
knowledge, to organize it and to classify 
it and operate it. As a thinker you 
would be very definite, and rather con- 
cise. You might have a great many 
points for discussion in a discourse 
or in an essay, but each point would be 
as distinct from everything else as one 
picket on a fence is distinct from the 
other pickets—although they co-operate. 
in producing what is called fence, but. 
each part is by itself, and as it were in- 
dependent of the rest—and so you would 
in writing or talking make each point. 
stand on itsown merits, define it and 
leave it, and take the next. 

If you were a preacher you would 
have several heads, and a good many 
sub-heads, and discuss each point, by 
itself, and make it co-operate with the 
rest, as tier after tier of shingles on a 
house co-operate with the rest to pro- 
duce complete results. 

You ought to be able to remember a 
great deal clearly. If you weré a law- 
yer you would not carry many books 
into court. You might take a paper 
with references, for the benefit of the op- 
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posing counsel and the court, but you 
would carry the matter in your head. If 
you werein the editorial world you 
could go into a room with a ream of pa- 
per and a bottle of ink, and from your 
memory edit a paper without a text-book 
to look at ; you would get the facts you 
wanted to discuss nearly enough correct 
to satisfy the public necessity, and yet 
with books of reference you would be 
critically accurate ; but you could talk 
or write on a general subject and bring 
in nearly everything that was necessary 
for the consideration of a subject, with- 
out anything but your memory to assist. 

You ought to be a controlling spirit 
somewhere; you have brain enough, 
and it is so developed, and in such posi- 
tion, as to show authority, self-reli- 
ance, criticism, memory, discrimination, 
knowledge of character,and the power to 
dominate men pleasantly, yet absolutely 
and persistently. If, for instance, you 
were the principal of a school the school 


would revolve around you, the pupils 
and the teachers would seek to conciliate 
you, knowing what you desired and 


adapting themselves to it. You can re- 
prove people that do wrong with fewer 
words and less venom and rudeness than 
is common, and yet you get the results 
you seek, conformity to your requests. 
As a preacher you would go straight to 
the points you wished to make; your 
style would have nerve and fire and 
force, and be masterful in influence. 
The Rev. Thomas Dixon is of South- 
ern birth, and combines in his nature 
all the fire and enthusiasm so peculiar 
to. his climate, with a very marked ad- 
mixture of the cool, calculating force 
and energy of the northern character. 
Mr. Dixon was born in Cleveland Co., 
North Carolina, January 11, 1864, near 
the close of the late fratricidal struggle, 
and beyond all auestion bears many 
marks of the highly wrought mental 
and nervous activity which so peculi- 
arly characterized the people of the 
South during that critical period. A 
period when life, liberty, home, worldly 


possessions, in short everything that 
life holds dear hung in an uncertain 
balance. 

Mr. Dixon's father is a clergyman 
of the Baptist persuasion, and one of the 
most noted of the State. Mr. Dixon’s 
mother, it should be said, was keenly 
alive to the great issues of her time, 
and as the wife of a leading cler- 
gyman of his State she naturally heid 
a conspicuous position in all the move- 
ments of her sex. It is well known 
that the Southern women were far more 
earnest and enthusiastic over the issues 
of the war than the women of the North. 
This, however, being only in accord with 
the natural fire of the Southern tempera- 
ment,and the fact that the devastations of 
war were on their own territory, with the 
march of armies, the firing of artillery, 
the burning of camp fires about their 
very doors, would be apt to stir the soul 
to its very depths. 

Thomas entered Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina, in September, 1879, 
where he soon became a marked man 
among professors and students. He was 
graduated with the highest honors in 
June, 1883, and at once entered Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore. Here 
he took a post-graduate course of one 
year. He then spent one winter in New 
York, studying dramatic art and ora- 
tory. He returned to North Carolina, 
and was elected to the Legislature of the 
State before he was twenty-one years of 
age, and gained reputation for his ora- 
tory and skill in political affairs. Im- 
mediately after this he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar ; but becoming 
persuaded that it was his duty to preach 
the gospel he became a minister and 
filled pastorates in Goldsboro and Ral- 
eigh, N. C., doing excellent work in 
both. He was then invited to the pulpit 
of the Dudley Street Church, in Boston, 
going there in January, 1888. In Boston 
Mr. Dixon soon became known as a 
pulpit orator, and crowds flocked to hear 
him. In eighteen months he added 
more than 200 to the membership, and 
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exerted a widespread and wholesome 
influence. 

When the call came from the Twenty- 
third Street Church, New York, believ- 
ing this city to be the strategic point of 
America, especially in its possibilities for 
wide and aggressive Christian work, 
Mr. Dixon was constrained to leave the 
large congregation he had gathered 
about him in Boston for the purpose of 
doing a cosmopolitan work and of car- 
rying into effect some plans which he 
was firmly convinced should be put in 
operation in this city. 

Mr. Dixon evidently proves the say- 
ing, that orators, like poets, are born, 
not made. A young man, scarcely at 


the full measure of physical develop- 
ment, evidently not of the full breadth of 
shoulders and depth of chest that will 
come with a few mere years of bearing 
the responsibility of leadership of a 
growing society, spiritually, intellectu- 
ally, and politically, he has already 


outranked most other clergymen of his 
day in the result of having in one year 
developed a small, almost lifeless, 
church into a congregation that forms 
the largest Sabbath audience that as- 
sembles regularly in New York City. 
After a pastorate of six months in the 
Twenty-Third street Baptist Church, he 
was compelled to move into one of the 
large halls of the city to accommodate 
his {ever-increasing audience, and the 
preliminary steps have already been 
taken for the erection of a new church 
edifice that shall afford greater seating 
capacity than any auditorium now in 
the city, either religious or secular. 
Politically, Mr. Dixon is fully in sym- 
pathy with the common péople, even to 
the extent of declaring himself in favor 
-of Christian Socialism. This shows 
that his heart is in the right place, what- 
ever may be thought of the wisdom of 
such a choice. It is far easier to correct 
a mistake of the judgment, when the 
heart beats high and quick for humanity, 
than to change the errors of heart and 
brain when an austere erthodoxy petrifies 


with the belief that the smallest sin de- 
serves unmitigated punishment. 

In style of oratory Mr. Dixon more 
nearly resembles Patrick Henry, we 
think, than any man of the century. His 
style is suited to great subjects and great 
occasions, while theological hair-split- 
ting does not suit his capacity. He 
was born for larger effort, and the op- 
portunity before him is ample. That 
he may be faithful to the highest possi- 
bilities of his endowments and the press- 
ing demands of the age .in which he 
lives, is the anxious thought of many 
who have watched this phenomenal 
character with close attention. 


—_~- > +> 


WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID. 


Come hither child. 
I am an old, old man, 
Yet once like thee I had a sunny brow, 
And curls of gold, and I was fair as thou, 
With gentle voice and spirit undefiled. 


And so I grew 
Into a merry youth, 
And saw the finer side of all delights ; 
My days were joyous all, and blest my nights, 
And love was mine and innocence and 
truth. 


One hour there came 
A tempter to my side, 
He held the ruby glass close to my lip, 
And I, unwary, took the fatal sip, 
And all my better nature crucified. 


For day by day 
The tempter came again, 
Until the poison grew a nectar sweet, 
And nothing to my vision seemed complete 
Without its honeyed guile, its witching 
pain. 
My boy believe 
Thou never can’st be safe, 
If once that lurking poison fires thy veins; 
Ask God to keep thee from its awful pains, 
Ana be not then a drunken, aimless waif. 


And boy, believe 
Even though at the last 
His wondrous love has dashed the cup 
aside, 
And given repentance, better I had died 
A child, uncursed by memories of the past. 


MARY A. DENISON, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


——— tee 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM.—NO. 10. 
HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 
OMETIMES, Approbativeness works 


towards the social faculties. It 
works downward and the social feelings 
seem to work upward to meet it. Then, 
it rejoices in cultivating acquaintance, in 
knowing everybody, keeping up corres- 
pondence. The old fashion of visiting 
everybody on New Year’s, and even ex- 
tending the visits beyond one’s personal 
acquaintance by going with those who 
will introduce one to new families. 
Thus, one man will take two friends 
and introduce them to forty famulies, 
and thus broaden the field, of mutual ac- 
quaintance, and each one reciprocating 
the favor. For instance, a carriage will 
take four men, each having a “‘ visiting 
list,” each introducing his three friends 
to his own acquaintances. .Of course 
the social feelings are gratified, but the 
ambition to have a wide social list, and 
widen one’s acquaintances is largely the 
work of Approbativeness. There is 


hardly anything with which a society 
person feels so pleased as an extend- 
ed acquaintance with smart and respect- 
able people. We hear a person say, 
‘*T have visited at their house. I was 
introduced to them at such a watering 
place, or such a lady’s party.” 

In the South this extending of ac- 
quaintance seems to be a matter of am- 
bition. A young man of twenty-five 
years of age, if he hears the name men- 
tioned of a person that lives in his coun- 
ty, or in an adjoining county, that is 
not familiar to him, he seems puzzled. 
In the South each person seems to know 
everybody else within forty miles, and 
there, intimate acquaintance is easy. 
One man will say, ‘‘I don’t think that 
man lives in such a county. I have 
never heard his name.” In the thickly 
settled portions of the country there is a 
social center, and one scarcely knows 
anybody five miles from his home, out- 
side of his own town, but, when people 
live in the rural, agricultural, or plant- 
ing districts, and the county seat is the 
only center, and gentlemen make it their 
business to ride on horseback to the 
Court House every market day, or every 
Saturday, and then to go a considerable 
distance on Sunday to a. church, that 
perhaps stands alone, because it is cen- 
tral to the region in which it stands, 
furnishes another opportunity for peo- 
ple to congregate from long distances. 

In the thickly settled portions of the 
North, where people are huddled in 
villages, and can walk to church in fif- 
teen minutes, where the farmers that 
live a mile or two out drive in, anda 
place five miles square constitutes the 
township and the village within it,— 
the focal point of religious, social, and 
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commercial intercourse, it has a tenden- 
cy to make a few hundred people well 
acquainted with each other, and not well 
acquainted with people in another town. 
Moreover, in the North, nearly every 
person is daily occupied in something. 
He has no leisure to travel and visit and 
hunt and fish, and extend his acquaint- 
ance. People who have leisure thus to 
do, seem to be more social and hospita- 
ble than those who are engaged in stir- 
ring occupations which occupy every 
hour, and, therefore, have little time to 
spend in social converse, except in the 
intimate associations of the store, work- 
shop, household and home, and the 
cburch and the school. 

In some sections of the country, 
Northern Ohio, for instance, the town- 
ships are ‘laid out five miles square, and 
the roads lead from town to town right 
through the center of each township,and 
these are the main roads, running at 
right angles through every township, 
and the people from the outskirts of 
these townships work towards the center 
for trade, for society, for church, and 
for schools. They will have a high 
school in the center, and other schools 
in the outer sections. As soon as the 
people get leisure, on Sundays, or holi- 
days, they begin to group themselves 
towards the center, and, of course, that 
segregates them from the other towns. 
Men whose farms lie together on the 
outer edges of their townships will 
dress themselves on Sundays and holi- 
days, and travel away from each other 
to the center of their own township. 

In the South, there is a county town, 
and people from all over the county will 
go to that common center, and in doing 
so, they will know everybody on the 
road from the outer edge to the center. 
There they will meet everybody else at 
one time, or another, and be introduced, 
and we fancy that Self Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness work more strongly in 
the South than in the North. In the 
North, we think Approbativeness works 
more toward the economic, the intellec- 


tual and the moral. It has a more quiet 
and complex manifestation. In the South 
a man does not care so much about his 
appearance, his style, his dress, but, he 
clamors for what he calls ‘‘ personal 
honor,” and will fight to the death to 
keep his reputation intact. 

Approbativeness and Combativeness lie 
pretty near together, each touching the 
social group. We think the 'duelling 
code was born of Approbativeness and 
Self Esteem in connection with the social 
faculties, Approbativeness coming to the 
rescue of social honor, or honor among 
associates. Where that code does not ob- 
tain, we do not see this special spirit of 
ambition and social feeling combined to 
protect one’s reputation. The feeling, 
however, will take a different manifes- 
tation and show itself in the desire for 
financial success, for artistic, or mechan- 
ical excellence, and for intellectual and 
scholastic culture and knowledge, espe- 
cially among religious people in regard 
to their religious standing and reputa- 
tion. 

Public sentiment becomes codified and 
solidified, or crystallized around certain 
other elements—in the South personal so- 
ciability with the manifestation of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness as protec- 
tors of personal honor. There is many 
a Northern boy who has not much so- 
cial standing,—he belongs to nobody and 
nobody belongs to him,—yet, he wants 
public esteem, and the desire to make 
himself of some consequence will cause 
him to pore over bis books, and he will 
work at his trade, or profession, and 
hope for the time when his name shall 
ring through the land as a distinguished 
man, and yet, he may be almost as silent 
as a sphynx so far as sociability is con- 
cerned. He has not been cultivated so- 
cially, but he has ambition to make peo- 
ple note his power and skill, and honor 
his name, though they do it at a distance. 
Under another type of civilization the 
same spirit would lead a person to excel 
in all those social relationships which 
make a man personally interesting to 
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his friends—in politeness, in dancing, in 
horsemanship, in military achievement, 
in public oratory, or politics. 

Character is a wonderful complexity. 
It melts and modifies itself according to 
circumstances. The environment does 
much to incite and urge the activity of 
certain faculties, and to curb and dimin- 
ish the force of others. If we go among 
the lowest dregs of human existence, we. 
find in any group of ragged urchins who 
have no culture, except that of the 
pavement, or the huddled crib where 
they sleep; they even will have their 
public sentiment,—whocan beat at mar- 
bles, who can fight and master the other 
boys, who can steal and not be found 
out, who can pilfer the most from the 
groceries and peanut stands. I have 
met a group or wrangling boys, dirty, 
perverted, unkempt, and unwashed, and 
one would stand up and say, ‘‘I am 
better than you.” I have heard the 
fathers of such boys say, *‘I am a better 
man than he,” that is tosay, I am a bet- 
ter man ina fight. The word ‘‘ better” 
is a pretty poor one in such company, 
and so, ambition, Approbativeness and 
Self Esteem work through low channels, 
with perverted faculties, and work with 
an earnestness worthy of a better cause, 
and a better destiny. 


—0:—— 


A STUDENT'S LETTER. 
i a sprightly letter written in 

March last by a member of the In- 
stitute Class of °89, the following is 
taken. It is dated at Marion, Va.: 

It hardly seems five months since the 
closing exercises of the Institute of 
Phrenology took place. Time flies ; and 
this season passed swiftly in an almost 
vernal and even summer-like climate. 
Shakspeare, ‘‘the myriad-minded,” has 
described, in ‘‘Midsummer-night’s 
Dream,” just such a season as we have 
had, although the writers of to-day seem 
unequal to the task : 

“Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

“As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
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“ Contagious fogs; which falling in the land 

‘** Have every pelting river made so proud, 

“ That they have overborne their continents; 

“Therefore, the moon, governess of the 

floods, 

“ Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

“ That rheumatic diseases do abound; 

“And through this distemperature we see 

“ The seasons alter, hoary-headed frosts 

“ Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 

“And old Hyein’s thin and icy crown, 

‘‘An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

‘“*Is as in mockery, set. The spring, the 

summer, 

‘* The chiding autumn, angry winter, change 

“ Their unwonted liveries; and the mazed 

world, 

‘«By their increase now knows which is 

which.” 

Save a slight snow at Thanksgiving, 
there has been none here this winter, 
until recently, when for an hour or two 
ata time the air would be filled with 
large flakes of the falling fleece. But: 
the snow did not remain long, the earth 
being too warm to retain it. Spring 
seemed surely to have come the first of 
February when, for a few weeks, South- 
ern strawberries had been a novelty at 
the North. The trailing arbutus, cle- 
matis, and other spring flowers were in 
bud, and the blue-grass threw up its 
stalks; the blackberry, peach, Japan 
quince, and other plants were in bloom, 
and summer flowers gave promise of 
coming fragrance. 

But the late cold wave dashed its 
snowy cap over the premature summer 
solstice, and ‘‘set back” the season for 
a time, damaging the blossoming plants, 
the coming peach crop, etc. As I write, 
a “confounded concert” is being con- 
tinually carried on, in the meadow be- 
low, by an army of frogs of all denom- 
ination, age, color and ‘‘ previous con- 
dition of servitude.” It is‘\deafening, in 
fact. So, if this communication is 
slightly mixed and fragmentary, please 
attribute to environments ! 

Of course this enterprising ‘‘ New 
South” was not to be outdone by the 
rest of the civilized world, and we “ fol- 
lowed the fashion "—taking hold of La 
Grippe with great gusto, and it returned 
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the compliment with equal hospitality. 
Few cases were followed by such seri- 
ous results as were so many in colder 
climates. In fact, many felt that as the 
French word grippe means ‘‘a whim,” 
it was merely what old Virginians called 
a “‘whimsy.” When a fellow was (as 
we say) ‘‘all broken up,” though noth. 
ing much was the matter with him, 
they called it having the ‘‘ whimsies.” 

I have not paid much attention to 
Phrenology since I came here; espec- 
ially as soon after my arrival, my family 
was increased by one, said by ‘‘the na- 
tives and neighbors” to be the best and 
brightest baby ever seen in these parts— 
presumably a young Phrenologist! I 
have often thought of the Class of ’89, 
A. L of P., and of the agreement as well 
as class ‘‘ resolution” for each to con- 
.tribute articles and items to “ our cor- 
ner” of the JouRNAL. So I have writ- 
ten these few “‘ sticks” of matter, partly 
personal, for the eyes of the friends, 
students, and professors—whose forms 
and faces, as well as hands, became so 
familiar to my mind in the time spent 
in the Lecture Hall, while studying the 
great science of ‘‘Oursslves and Oth- 
ers ;” or while in the Cabinet of Casts 
and ‘‘ place of skulls ”»—the headquarters 
for heads and the interpretation there- 
of. 

Where are the students of that session f 
Scattered to the four corners of the globe 
whence they came; but with many a 
lesson learned in Human Science, and 
for human good. May each one, in his 
sphere, put in practice, and teach the 
same to his fellows ! 

Leaving New York, by steamer, on 
the 12th of Oct., six of the class of ’89 
sailed southward: Heitzman, of Indi- 
ana, Grammer, of Texas, Duval, of Ar- 
kansas, Asbell, of Kansas, myself, and 
last, not least, Hendrikson, of Minn. 

The latter was presented to the col- 
lected passengers by our fellow-student, 
‘* Professor” Duval, in a few appropri- 
ate remarks introductory of the subject 
(Phrenology), and then the other sub- 


ject (a passenger) was thoroughly 
**shown up” by Prof. Hendrikson, who 
did ‘‘ the cause,” himself, his instructors 
and fellow pupils much honor by his de- 
lineatién. Success to Hendrikson ; best. 
wishes to all, phrenologically and in all 
other respects. 

I shall stop about Marion, Va., and 
vicinity another month or so, and then 


return to my residence in Maine. 


EUGENE H. JUDKINS. 
N. B.—Hendrikson has, during the 
last winter, justified the good opinion 
entertained of him by his fellow-stu- 
dents in several prosperous courses of 
lectures in Minnesota. ED. 


——:0:——_ 
A——, Minn, April 14, 1890. 
Messrs. FowLter & WELLS Co.: 


HE April number of the PHRENO- 

LOGICAL JOURNAL received ; also 

No. 13 of the Human Nature Library, 

containing matter concerning the ses- 

sion of the Institute of Phrenology. 
Many thanks. 

Perhaps it may interest you to learn 
why I did not go into the “field” as I 
intended last fall. Well—‘‘ Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes,’’—at the earnest 
request of the people, I took charge of 
the school here, and have just closed 
a successful term. I have not whipped 
or punished a scholar ; and some pupils 
who have before attended solely for 
the purpose of making mischief, and 
having ‘‘ fun,” worked hard and earn- 
estly, and they expressed great regret 
that the school was closed. 

I do not tell you this to show off my 
abilities, but it is to show what can be 
accomplished by applying the princi- 
ples of Phrenology to teaching. 

I may be rather severe in my criti- 
cism, but—having read recently some 
comments on Phrenology which the 
writer called ‘‘an exploded idea”—I 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
there are only two classes of people that 
oppose and deride Phrenology. First, 
thoseSwho know nothing about the sci— 
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ence ; and second, those whose organi- 
zations are so low and (also their life 
and practice) that they hate the science 
that impartially shows what they are— 
whether in palace or college. 

D— G—. 


—0:—— 


CLEVELAND, O., April 19, 1890. 
Messrs. FowLer & WELLS Co.— 
Dear Sirs : 
RECEIVED the description of char- 
acter from my photographs sent 
by you this morning, and was highly 
pleased with it. My mind has always 
been in a muddle as to what to do, but I 
can see my way clear now, thanks to 
you. I think youare right when yousay 
I would make a good salesman ; I have 
the reputation of being a very fluent 
talker. But I would like to be a physi- 
cian better than to be a salesman. 

As I told you, I am going to follow 
your directions out, and from time to 
time, I will report to you. I will do all 
I can to get business orders for you, 
and, if I get any, I will take my com- 
mission in books published by your 
firm. 

Your description of the person I 
ought to marry fits exactly my concep- 
tion of a ‘‘ beau ideal,” but, before I 
wed, I will send her pictures to you for 
examination. 

You may expect to hear from me 
soon. Sincerely yours, 

R. J—. 


—_:0:——— 


B , N. Y., April 20, 1890. 

ProFr. NELSON S1zER—Dear Sir :— 
Have received my examination and am 
much pleased with it. It has settled a 
question I have long wished settled. I 
shall now proceed upon my life-work in 
the manner suggested, viz., to study 
shorthand, and enter a lawyer’s office, 
and, ultimately, become a lawyer. 

I, as well asmy mother and brother, had 
for some time decided that I was adapted 
or the law. The decision was the re- 


sult of reading Phrenology. My exam- 
ination was the truest to nature of any 
I have yet seen. All the leading traits, 
I think, but one—Cautiousness—were 
nicely pictured ; Continuity is my small- 
est organ in development—I have no- 
ticed it for some time, there being quite 
a depression in my skull at that point. 
I have also noticed its manifestations in 
every-day life—mostly to my inconven- 
ience. I shall now endeavor to culti- 
vate it, and my other faculties as well. 

Is there a greater supply of stenogra- 
phers than there is demand for? I saw 
an article in a leading newspaper to that 
effect. But there’s always room at the 
top. 

Enclosed find 25 cents, for which 
please send me, ‘‘How to Succeed as a 
Stenographer or Typewriter,” by Arthur 
M. Baker. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I re- 
main. Your obedient servant, 

H. L. N. 


—_— 0: 


ADDRESS OF R. C. J. MEYER. CLASS 
OF ’88. 

YgacuEeRs AND C.assMatTEs.—The final 
day has come for us to say farewell. As 
some of you have said much regarding this 
science of the human mind, or mental phil- 
osophy, I shall only heartily endorse your 
statements, and add, that I was raked in by 
a single lecture on Phrenology about four 
years ago, and have studied it ever since. 
If T was saved by a single lecture, how 
many others may be saved by several, and 
thus become healthy, wealthy, wise, and 
happy, a8 all men, women, and children 
should ‘be, by being trained what to do, and 
why, and who may and who may not marry, 
and why! 

I would heartily advise every one to 
come to the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, and take a course of instruction. It 


would enable them to read their fellow- 
beings, and thus know whom to trust, and 
whom not; whom to employ; and how to 
place every one in his right position. * 

It is not necessary that every one should 
follow Phrenology as a profession because 
he has received instruction ; but all would 
receive benefit, and feel thankful for the 
opportunity to learn its truths. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. 38. 
GEORGE COMBE. 


EORGE COMBE was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, October 21, 1788, 
and after a busy life of earnest endeavor 
to benefit humanity he closed his eyes in 
their final sleep on the 14th of August, 
1858, at the ripe age of 69 years and 9 
months. Few men have closed a life of 
seventy years of whom it could so truth- 
fully besaid, ‘‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” He had made a glorious 
record in the world’s history and left an 
influence that will never die, but will 
continue during the ages of time with 
undiminished benefits. He was said to 
have been a healthy babe, but his birth- 
place was far from being conducive to 
the bodily well being of those who re- 
mained there. His own description of 
the place and its environments, as given 
in his ‘‘ Outline of my Life,” pictures it 
as very undesirable for a residence; being 
‘*at Livingston’s Yards, close under the 
southwest bank and rock of the castle of 
Edinburgh. The locality was low; to the 
east a Scotch acre of ground was a filthy 
swamp in winter, and covered with filth 
heaps in summer. All round, to the east 
and south, were tan-works and a magnesia- 
work, which poured their refuse into open 
ditches with small declivity. The public 
drain, charged with the soil of the Grass- 
market and Westport, two humble localities 
of Edinburgh, ran past the dwelling-house 
uncovered; and the house itself was at- 
tached to the brewery. 

‘* The house consisted of two stories, with 
only two rooms, a kitchen, and a bed-closet 
on the lower, and three roums and a very 
small bed-closet on the upper floor. About 
the.year 1797 or 1798 an additional room 
and bed-closet were built. The family, 
about the year 1800, included our parents, 
thirteen children, and servants, all crowded 
into these few rooms of small dimensions, 
and the laws of health, depending on venti- 
lation, ablution, and exercise, were wholly 
unknown. The mind was regarded as inde- 
pendent of the body, and every one acted 
on this hypothesis. 

* These details may appear uninteresting 


to marty persons, but they describe the 
causes of many ueatus in tne ramily, and of 
much bad health in those who survived, 
and of a degree of feebleness in my own 
constitution, which, although not congen- 
tal, occasioned considerable suffering, and 
was with difficulty only partially removed 
when the laws of health were discovered 
and obeyed. 

‘*My father was George Combe. He was 
6 feet 2 inches in stature, and proportion- 
ally well formed in the trunk and limbs. 
His temperament was bilious, nervous, and 
sanguine, and his head was large. He was 
in his forty-third year when I was born. 

‘*My mother was a short, well-formed 
woman, with a highly nervous and bilious 
temperament, a dark, fine skin, dark eyes, 
and fine dark hair, and an energetic step. 
Her brain was of average dimensions and 
remarkably well proportioned, conscien- 
tiousness and firmness predominating among 
the sentiments. She had a quiet manner, 
combined with decision of character, and 
intuitive good sense. Her knowing organs 
were rather larger than the reflecting or- 
gans. She was in her thirty-first year when 
I was born.” 

From the fcregoing we can see in part 
the ‘‘start in the world” with which 
George Combe's life began. If, with 
these surroundings, he could go through 
it and accomplish what he did, with 
what encouragement might other boys 
with better opportunities look forward 
to greater achievements. He was sent 
to Mr. Waugh’s parish school at 6 or 7 
years of age, but it was so crowded and 
so ill ventilated in the heat of the sum- 
mer, that, although he could see to read 
from 9 to 12, in the afternoon he was so 
completely overcome by the bad air and 
the heat that he could not distinguish 
one letter from another, and was taken 
from school and put to sea-bathing. 

His next school was Mr. Campbell's, 
where he learned 


‘to read and spell after the fashion of those 
days, #. ¢., I spelled and pronounced the 
words with a broad Scotch accent, with no 
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regard to stops or intonation; and without 
once dreaming that the words had a meaning. 
The discovery that English words in a 
printed book were signs of feelings and ideas 
did not dawn upon me till several years 
afterwards. One reason of this was that 
the only significant speech [knew was broad 
Edinburgh Scotch; and it never occurred 
to any one to explain the meaning of Eng- 
lish words to us children in this dialect. 


An English book was as unintelligible to me 
after I could pronounce and spell the words 
of it as was a Latin book before I had 
learned the rudiments of that language. 

‘* T was regularly taken to church in those 
days, but never understood one word of the 
sermon. This gave rise toa habit of inat- 
tention to spoken as well as to printed lan- 
guage. The preacher appeared to me to 
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live and speak in a sphere so far above my 
condition and comprehension that I never 
attempted to follow him, but at once re- 
treated within my own consciousness and 
there made entertainment for myself; or 
fell.asleep, the refreshment of which was 
the only solid advantage I derived from my 
church attendance in those days.” 

He was less than eight years old when 
these experiences of his life occurred, 


and perhaps it was in those moments of 
solitary thoughtfulness and self com- 
munings in church that his mind took 
on the bias which made him the philos- 
oper of later years. Incidents and a 
few words from servants were never for- 
gotten by him, and influenced and gave 
tone to some of his books. One day one 
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of his mother’s servants said to him, 
**O, laddie, you should never marry.” 
Young as he was he seemed to compre- 
hend her meaning, in a measure, and 
subsequent studies enforced the idea 
conveyed, and doubtless was a ‘‘ found- 
ation stone” to the structure entitled 
‘** Constitution of Man.” 

In the introduction to ‘‘ Science and 
Religion ” he thus refers to another in- 
cident : 

‘*An event so common and trivial as al- 
most to appear ludicrous when introduced 
into a grave discourse, but which is read, 
gave rise to the train of thought which is 
developed in this work. When a child of 
six or seven years of age, I got from some 
benevolent friend a lump of sugar candy. 
The nursery maid desired me to give a 
share of it to my younger brothers and sis- 
ters, and 1 presented it to her to be disposed 
of as she recommended. She gave each of 
them s portion, and when she returned the 
remainder to me she said, ‘That’s a good 
boy; God will reward you for this.’ These 
words were uttered by her as a mere form 
of pious speech, proper to be addressed to 
a child ; but they conveyed to my mind an 
idea. They suggested intelligibly and prac- 
tically, for the first time, the conception of 
a divine reward for a kind action, and I 
instantly put the question to her, ‘ How will 
God reward me?’ ‘ He will send you ev- 
erything that is good.’ ‘What do you mean 
by ‘good ?}—will he send me more sugar- 
candy?’ ‘ Yes, certainly he will if you are 
a good boy.’ ‘ Will he make this piece of 
sugar-candy grow bigger?’ ‘ Yes, God 
always rewards those who are kind hearted.’ 
I could not rest contented with words, but 
at once proceeded to the verification of the 
assurance by experiment and observation. 
I forthwith examined minutely all tiie edges 
of the remaining portion of sugar-candy; 
took an account of its dimensions, and 
then, wrapping it carefully in paper, put it 
into a drawer and waited with anxiety for 
its increase. I left it in the drawer all night, 
and next morning examined it with eager 
curiosity. I could discover no trace of al- 
teration in its size, either of increase or de- 
crease. I was greatly disappointed; my 
faith in the reward of virtue by the ruler_of 


the world received its first shock, and I 
feared that God did not govern the world 
in the manner which the nursery maid rep- 
resented.” 

He gives other simple incidents and 
perplexities of his boyhood, all of which 
he says gave intensity to his subsequent 
desires to assist in introducing a better 
state of things. 

The parents of George Combe were 
not educated in book knowledge, and 
feeling keenly the lack thereof they 
resolved to give their s ‘ns the advant- 
ages of which they had been deprived, 
and sent them to various masters for 
the benefit to be derived in different 
studies, but George’s mental needs and 
peculiarities, and his physical capabili- 
ties were not understood by his teachers, 
and his progress was very slow. At 
last, however, accident put him in the 
right situation, and in 1804, at the age 
of sixteen, he entered the office of Hig- 
gins and Dallas, where he began the 
study of the legal profession, to which 
he devoted six years, and at twenty-two, 
in 1810, commenced the practice of his 
profession on his own account, The 
following year, 1811, toward the end of 
it, he began to keep a diary, among the 
first entries in which he wrote : 

‘* A desire for fame may be one mark of 
a mind that deservesit. I have taken the 
imagination that I have powers of mind 
sufficient to write some useful book on 
human nature, and especially on the educa- 
tion and inteHectual state of the middle 
rank of society ; but ever and anon I am 
troubled with misgivings, and make com- 
parison of my own powers with those of 
others—my companions, who do not con- 
ceive such design, and authors who have 
executed such a purpose—and I feel the 
conclusion always against myself.” 


His biographer says of him: ‘‘ Earn- 
estness was the keynote of his char- 
acter ; life and its duties were always 
serious subjects to him. He was earnest 
in trifles as well as in matters of import 
ance, for duty was to him a religion and 


alaw. Whatever he ought to do, that 
he would do, no matter how much he 
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might sacrifice his own flesh or that of 
his friends.” His own tastes were very 
simple; and he adopted a system of 
vegetable diet with benefit to his health. 
He took ** porridge for breakfast ; broth 
and bread, and an egg, or rice and milk 
for dinner; tea, and buttermilk and 
bread for supper.” The thought of 
death was often in his mind: but the 
prospect of the immortality of the soul 
brightened the thought and relieved it 
of all terrors. 

The philosophy of the mind was ever 
an interesting study to Mr. Combe and 
led him to read the writings of various 
authors, but he was not satisfied by their 
metaphysical views. At length, hoping 
to learn something of the mind by the 
study of the functions and structure of 
the body, he became a pupil to Dr. John 
Barclay, who explained anatomy and 
physiology with the uses of the different 
parts of the frame; all of which deeply 
interested the pupil, and although not 
satisfied, he still hoped for light when 
the dissection of the brain was reached ; 
but after giving the keenest attention to 
the lecture for four hours, and saw one 
portion after another of the brain cut 
off and laid away after being named 
and exhibited to the listeners but no 
explanation of its functions given, he 
was disappointed. Atits conclusion Dr. 
Barclay frankly acknowledged that it 
all amounted to nothing as far as the 
functions of the brain and the mind 
were concerned. Mr. Combe then 
abandoned the study of the mind in de- 
spair ; supposing it to be too profound a 
mystery to be penetrated by any human 
philosophy. 

About that time, 1815, the June No. 
of the Edinburgh Review contained a 
long article on the Doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim, ridiculing their philoso- 
phy, calling the authors modern peri- 
patetics ; and their teachings thorough 
quackery, and heaped upon them epi- 
thets, without stint or favor. The writer 
of the article, Dr. John Gordon, was a 
lecturer on anatomy and philosophy, 


and editor of the Review, and had pub- 
lished a work on the Structure of the 
Brain a few years previously ; and in 
the Edinburgh Review of April, 1803, 
he had an article ridiculing Dr. Gall’s 
new theory of the brain as the immedi- 
ate organ of the intellectual and moral 
faculties. This time he put on all his 
force to forever extinguish this ‘‘ man 
of skulls” by the use of satire and 
coarse invectives, and, being well known 
in Edinburgh as a teacher and writer, 
his influence was very great, and George 
Combe, supposing he was a reliable 
leader, followed his lead and joined in 
the ridicule, and laughed at the jokes 
heaped upon the “‘ pretenders.” 

Dr. Spurzheim was then lecturing in 
Dublin, and, as soon as he read the 
onslaught, hastened to Edinburgh to 
meet his censor, face to face, or at least 
to lecture on his enemy’s ground. 

Combe was so prejudiced against the 
claims of Gall and Spurzheim that he 
would not go to hear the lectures, and 
had not even seen the man when his 
first course of lectures had closed, when, 
coming out of the court of sessions one 
day he was accosted by a friend, a bar- 
rister, named Brownlee, who said: 
‘* Would you like to see Dr. Spurzheim 
dissect a brain ?” His reply was: ‘* Yes, 
very much.” ‘‘Then come to my house 
at one o’clock.”” Combe went, and saw 
Dr. Spurzheim for the first time, and 
his faith in Dr. Gordon’s Review was 
shaken when he saw Dr. Spurzheim 
unfold the brain by following its struc- 
ture, not by slicing ; demonstrated his 
anatomical views by beginning at the 
medulla oblongata and gradually un- 
folding the whole brain, and so com- 
pletely refuting the assertions of the 
reviewer. From this time Combe was 
an interested listener when Dr. Spurz- 
heim lectured, and followed the excel- 
lent advice there given, namely, that 
the conviction that different faculties of 
the mind were manifested by particular 
portions of the brain could be obtained 
solely by extensive personal observation. 
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This advice he put in practice by pro- 
curing from London casts of heads il- 
lustrative of the different organs. 

Mr. Combe relates his experience with 
them as follows : 


‘* When they arrived in two large sugar 
puncheons, were brought forth, and ar- 
ranged on my drawing room floor, they 
looked all so white, and so exactly alike, 
that I felt ashamed of my own folly; and in 
the belief that the distinctions between 
them were too minute for my limited powers 
of observation even to discriminate, I would 
have hid them if I could. But the fact of 
their arrival had got abroad among my friends 
and they came in troops to see them. I was 
forced to tell them all I knew about the casts 
—and that at first was very little ; but to my 
own surprise I discovered that each succeed- 
ing explanation which I attempted, the sub- 
ject grew upon myself. I saw clear and obvi- 
ous distinctions between casts, which on a 
“hasty and impatient glance had ap- 


peared exactly to resemble each other; and 
by reading and conversation I acquired a 


greatly extended and much more accurate 
acquaintance with the mental talents and 
dispositions of the individuals, the casts of 
whose heads I had before me, than I pre- 
viously possessed. I also examined the heads 
of many living persons whose characters I 
knew, and at the end of three years’ study I 
became convinced that Phrenology was 
true. 


In proportion to the increase of knowl- 
edge in my own mind was the interest of my 
expositions heightened, until at length the 
applications for an account of my casts be- 
came so numerous that I was forced to de- 
vote certain days and hours to gratify the 
public curiosity. Time rolled on, and my 
expectation that the general interest in the 
subject would cease, was never realized. 
On the contrary, I was entreated to announce 
public expositions of Phrenology as the only 
method of doing justice to the subject, to 
the inquirers after, and to myself. Thus 
became a phrenologist and a lecturer on 
Phrenology by a concatenation of circum- 
stances which were not foreseen by myself, 
and the ultimate consequences of which I 
never contemplated when I began the 
study.” 


In 1817, in the April number of the 
Scots Magazine, Combe published his 
first article on Phrenology, entitled ‘‘An 
Explanation of the Physiognomical Sys- 
tem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

At the close of 1818 Combe had gained 
many new disciples, and to all inquirers 
he gave this leading precept which was 
given him by Dr. Spurzheim: ‘* Ob- 
serve nature for yourselves, and prove 
by your own repeated observations the 
truth or falsehood of Phrenology. 

On account of the death of Combe’s 
mother in May, 1819, he was obliged to 
abandon the idea of lecturing before 
November, or perhaps still later, but he 
collected his essays into a book and sent 
them to the press. In a letter to his 
brother Andrew, Nov. 4, 1819, he says: 


**So great was the prejudice against the 
system and the book, that no bookseller 
here or in London, whom I tried, would 
purchase it even at prime cost; and when 
Bell & Bradfute, as is the custom of the 
trade, carried it around after publication to 
the booksellers, only one of them would at- 
tempt to sell it, and he took but two copies. 
It was advertised to be found in Bell & Brad- 
fute’s alone, and from the first the sale began 
fair, and is going gradually but steadily on.” 

The Essays created so great an in- 
terest that Bell & Bradfute offered to 
take one-third of the edition. Those 
booksellers who at first refused to have 
anything to do with the book at length 
called for copies, and its sale, though 
slow, was steady, and proved much 
more extensive than was expected by 
the author, and congratulations came 
even from many who had previously 
expressed their contempt for the system. 
They admired the man and his manner 
of treating both his subject or philos- 
ophy, and also its opponents. Thus his 
first book was launched upon the tide of 
acception and rejection while its author 
was fully convinced in his own mind 
that the system was true and that truth 
would ultimately prevail. On receipt 
of an early copy of the book 
Dr. Spurzheim wrote from Paris, 
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Oct. 29, 1819: ‘‘There is no doubt 
in my mind that your book is the 
most able defence of the doctrine in the 
British Empire. It must make a sensa- 
tion in those who like truth. I am glad 
you have aitacked the adversaries in 
front and on their own ground. They 
will be obliged to conceal themselves 
from view, to be silent, or they may think 
of a retreat. We have nothing to do 
but to stand with nature and to pro- 
claim her laws.” Oo. F. W. 
(To be continued.) 





BRIDAL TROUSSEAUS. 
T may be all well enough for people 
who have only to order their bridal 
outfits from Worth, to have extensive 
ones, but for those who have todo the 
work themselves, to prepare elaborate 
outfits, so they can show and tell they 
have more and nicer than some one 
else within their set is utter foolishness ; 
yea, it is worse, it is suicidal. We know 
one lady who said: ‘‘I have always 
had weak eyes since I did so much em- 
broidery at night upon my bridal outfit. 
I would have as much and as nicely 
made as others ; and consequently I ex- 
pect to pay for it by not seemg well the 
rest of my life.” 

A relative told me that his wife for a 
week or more before her marriage did 
not undress entirely at night but would 
work as long as she could, and then 
throw herself upon a couch for a few 
hours. This lady to-day isa miserable 
invalid, whilethe beautiful garments she 
fashioned are lying away in bureau 
drawers probably to benefit another. 

Plethoric bridal outfits will have their 
day, among a certain class, we expect, 
like the button string and stamp craze, 
yet we hope it will soon pass over and 
a more sensible type of young women 
come to the front to show that it is un- 
necessary to have a different costume 
for every day in the calendar. There 
are many reasons why a woman should 
enter the marriage state well poised, and 


with strong nerve force, and most of 
these are so obvious, on reflection, that 
they need no mention. 

One great cause for the many un- 
happy homes to-day is because of the 
exhausted nerve force of the wife. We 
do not assume that bridal outfits are 
the only cause of this by any means, 
but that in many cases they are an im- 
mediate cause, and that as such they 
should to acertain extent be limited. 

We hold that a woman who is con- 
templating so serious a thing as mar- 
riage, should endeavor to enter it at her 
véry best, physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually, and in order to do this she 
should not in any sense be overworked. 
Each of the parties entering the mar- 
riage relation has a right to expect the 
other to come to that state at their very 
best, and if they fail to doso they are 
defrauding another, as well as being 
miserable themselves. 

MRS. 8. R. SILL, 


--+=. 


VIOLETS. 
Twined by loving hands with a Silvery Hair. 


Oh! show me the bed where these violets 


grow ; 
I’ll wake not the gold that may slumber below, 
Nor the silver whose threads around them en- 
twine ; 
I seek something richer than misers e’er mine 


Love looks from those delicate violets’ eyes, 

A mixture of earthly and heavenly dyes ; 

The = of the heart-blood and blue of the 
skies. 


Their rootlets embosomed within the green 
sod, 
Drink fragrance divine ; there cherubs have 


trod, 
From the City of Love where angels paint 
flowers, 


The sweetest love tokens in Paradise bowers. 


And loan them to lovers their passion to tell, 
Akin to the rapture of cherubs that dwell 

In those blissful abodes beyond mortal ken, 
But seen in the visions of all loving men. 


Then show me the spot where these violets 
grow, 

That I may thereon in deep reverence bow, 

As at an altar where heaven and earth meet, 

And lovers in heaven the earth lovers greet. 


Los Angeles, Cal. oO. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


ON BEING IN 


THE RIGHT. 


BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS 
ABOUT CHILDREN,” ETC., ETC. 


N the realm of the invisible, in the 
domain of what we call Nature, 
instances of a comparatively worthless 
product closely resembling one of value, 
or of a noxious growth counterfeiting, 
as it were, the appearance of a harmless 
or beneficial species all well known to 
science , the oft-times fatal similarity 
between poisonous and edible fungi is, 
perhaps, the most ready example. But 


as it has been truly assented that every 
created object is the type of some cor- 
responding fact in the spirituai world, 
the existence of true and false virtue, 
altogether apart from what is commonly 


known as hypocrisy, can scarcely be 
doubted. 

It is here that those of us most gen- 
uinely desirous of fulfilling our duty 
purely, need to be scrupulously watch- 
ful against self-deception ; and of all 
misleading illusions that wherein love 
of being in the right is mistaken for 
simple love of right is one of the most 
subtle. 

Those persons in whom considerable 
conscientiousness is united to desire for 
approbation and great self-esteem are 
liable to fall into this error from early 
childhood, and the peculiar nature of 
the fault renders it extremely difficult of 
correction. The sentiments and con- 
duct which are most generally approved 
almost infallibly take the place with 
them of absolute heart-chosen right, 
and they are soon quite unable to dis- 
tinguish the moral difference. On the 
whole they will lead virtuous, reputable 
lives, because the contrary are univer- 
sally condemned, but their motive is in- 
ferior and unreliable, and may betray 
them intoserious wrongs. If we closely 


observe even young children we can not - 
but see that some of apparently the best, 
because the least troublesome of them 
are those whom pride and self-import- 
ance inspire with a desire to copy their 
elders. A dear little boy I once knew, 
who had an intense desire to accelerate 
the process of growing up, behaved on 
the occasion of his first attendance at a 
place of worship in a most exemplary 
manner.—kneeling at prayer, rising at 
hymn, and sitting motionless with fold- 
ed arms throughout the sermon. This 
almost preternatural propriety was ex- 
plained afterwards by his naive confes- 
sion that he did it all ‘‘’cause the other 
men did!” Exactly so. It was very 
pretty to see, and very convenient for 
the relative who had charge of him, but 
there was little or no goodness, properly 
so called, in it. The desire of being in 
the right, of being like ‘‘ the other men” 
was at the bottom. We have all known 
older children whose manners were 
faultless from a decorous point of view, 
and yet were not wholly lovely, because 
obviously far more the outcome of an 
ambition to act unexceptionally accord- 
ing to the fashion of the adults with 
whom they mingled than of a naturally 
sweet disposition. Gently, but unfail- 
ingly should such be taught that a love 
of goodness because it is lovely is an in- 
finitely better motive than this self- 
glorifying endeavor to be correct. Good- 
ness is always of God: propriety is 
sometimes a disguise of Satan himself, 
and when practised consciously, and 
with a sense of self-elevation, can not 
fail to be akin to the most dangerous of 
all sins—spiritual pride. The fact that 
little people do so frequently base their 
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notions of what is proper upon the con- 
duct of their elders, should make us 
grown up folks more constantly careful 
that in imitating us they shall really be 
right. Anamusing, yet almost touching 
instance of childish admiration for even 
the defects of a grown-up person was 
afforded me by a lady, who related how, 
as a little girl, she was greatly attached 
to a teacher who happened to be affiicted 
with very bad front teeth, and actually 
remembers standing before a glass and 
stuffing bits of paper between her own 
pearly incisors to resemble the discolor- 
ations and deformities exhibited by those 
of her beloved model! 

Conceit, which is only another name 
for the passion for being in the right, is 
so powerful a motive in human nature 
for the restraint of exhibitions of evil 
and the furtherance of, at least, the 
appearance of good, that the cynical La 
Rochefoucauld observes: ‘‘Virtue would 
not go far if vanity did not bear her 
company.” But what has this virtue 
which is so closely allied to vanity to do 
with the goodness that alone is worth 
having,—that of the ‘‘ kingdom of God 
and His righteousness”? Is it not more 
dangerous, because more insiduous, than 
vice itself ? 

A good test for ourselves of whether 
we are tainted by this treacherous moral 
disease is the temper in which we take 
reproof, 
to have its fault pointed out, that the 
ugly thing may be destroyed, and ap- 
proach to its ideal thereby hastened. 
Love of being in the right is naturally 
most resentful of being shown in the 
wrong, and impatiently tries to preserve 
its coveted position of honor even at the 
expense of veracity—of right itself. One 
of our greatest Christian philosophers 
has said, ‘‘ We are so stupid that confes. 
sion seems to fix the wrong upon us in- 
stead of throwing it, as it does, into the 
depths of the sea.” Few realize this. 
An estimable person once remarked that 
she thought one of the saddest things in 
the world was to hear anyone gay he 


Love of right is thankful to. 


was sorry! He who loves being in the 
right feels like that, and consequently 
rarely amends. If he does amend he 
hypocritically pretends that the altered 
opinion was entertained by him from the 
first, and flatly ‘disowns his former 
views. ‘ 

Love of being in the right pursues 
fashion: love of right is often, on prin- 
ciple, unfashionable. Love of being in 
the right courts popularity: love of 
right cleaves to the right even when it 
is most unpopular. Love of being in 
the right thirsts for praise,—or appre- 
ciation, as it is euphemistically termed— 
and can not exist without it, being re- 
duced to the manners of self-approbation 
for support if the plaudits of others fail: 
love of right can endure even unright- 
eous condemnation, sustained by enthu- 
siasm for the beauty, not of itself, 
but of its ideal. Loveof right is humble 
and gentle, glad to learn from those 
more advanced than itself, knowing by 
experience how hard it is to come any- 
where near perfection: love of being in 
the right prides itself on what it con- 
siders its own pre eminent rectitude, and 
with an air of conscious superiority em- 
braces every opportunity of instructing 
and correcting others. Being right is a 
matter of conscience, and means har- 
mony with Righteousness Incarnate: 
being in the right is generally a matter 
of external conformity to approved 
usage, and may even induce its devotee 
to ‘* follow a multitude to do evil.” 

As love of right is essentially love of 
truth, and, can not coexist with tolera- 
tion of any form of falsity, so love of 
being in the right is the source of much 
of the insincerity in the world. Those 
who make it their life object either fol- 
low their chosen leader without the ex- 
ercise of any individual judgment what- 
ever, or just go with the stream ; their 
leader, or the dictates of generally re- 
ceived opinion, determining what shall 
be the right for them. They would not 
dare to openly disagree from a widely 
regarded oracle, though his utterances 
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may coutradict their own private views; 
neither would they under any circum- 
stances have the courage to adhere to 
one whose teachings, were they those 
of a St. Paul himself, ran counter to the 
decision of the majority. Whether the 
subject of discussion be a’ picture or a 
play, an orator, a social custom, or a 
theological tenet, they must at all haz- 
ards be in ‘‘in the right.” If popularly 


approved, they must needs profess the 
greatest admiration, the warmest alle- 


giance ; if condemned by the multitude, 
justly or otherwise, is immaterial ; they 
must join their voices to the chorus of 
disapproval. 

While those who wholly yearn for 
right, even at the expense of having to 
forfeit fellowships of acknowledged 
worth, the commendations of some 
who are called wise, or the favorable 
opinions of others whom they earnestly 
admire, will, by proving all things, find 
and hold fast that which is good. 


en kh ad 


NATURAL 


WRITER on Kindergarten meth- 
ods says : 

It is not yet generally recognized that 
the younger a child is, the more import- 
ant is the training which he receives. 
Froebel realized this fully, and wisely 
applied bimself to working out in detail 
a good system of training for very young 
children. In our time a system of whole- 
some training for children between seven 
and fourteen is still urgently needed. It 
is beyond the scope of the present paper 
to enter into detail as to what this train- 
ing must or must not be. But some 
points may be mentioned. (1) There 
must bethe regular performance of some 
kind of useful work suited to the age 
and capacity of the child. (2) Book- 
learning must be given up in the case of 
any child to whom it cannot be made 
pleasurable. (3) Prizes must not be 
given for success in school-work, nor 
punishment for failure. (4) The natural 
love that children have for games must 
be taken advantage of, so as to cause a 
healthy development of the moral na- 
ture, the physical powers, the imagina- 
tion, etc. (5) The energies of the child 
must be fully as well as harmoniously 
developed, and the child’s growth must 
not be stunted by too easy work. (6) A 
love of nature and of all forms of beauty 
must be stimulated and encouraged. 

The difficulty of establishing a natural 
system of education is much increased 
by the anxiety on the part of parents to 


TRAINING. 


see at every point evidence of their chil- 
dren’s progress. This natural but incon- 
venient wish has prevented the kinder- 
garten system from coming more gene- 
rally into use, and unless parents can be 
induced to place more confidence in the 
capacity and judgment of teachers, it is 
to be feared that it will also prevent the 
introduction of improved systems of 
training for older children. In inspect- 
ing schools for young children an ex- 
aminer should make it his business to 
find out whether they are being taught 
in the right way, not whether they have 
reached a high standard of book know!l- 
edge. The latter is of little or no im- 
portance, the former is all-important. 
We should not hear so many protests 
against examinations if examiners knew 
how to do their work rightly. At pres- 
ent examiners think it is their business 
to find out what the children know, and 
so long as that is the case examinations 
will not be satisfactory. Are the chil- 
dren’s minds in a healthy state and are 
their faculties being drawn out in the 
right way? These are the questions that 
need attention. An examination should 
be so conducted as to avoid developing 
self-consciousness and other morbid ten- 
dencies. More freedom is needed both 
for teachers and children. Perhaps it 
may not be thought safe to grant the 
freedom ; that has often been the case in 
history,and yet the grant of freedom has 
been generally justified by its results. 
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CHILDREN OF ARABIA. 


HE children of all lands are inter- 
esting. To one who makes hu- 

man nature something of a study the 
young people of the old races always 
invite attention and comparison with 
the ‘‘ rising” generation of the new and 
western nations. We areall children of 
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great and powerful, having a civilization 
that gave many a valuable bequest to 
the science and art of later times, and 
in the organization and physiognomy 
of the young people of the desert and 
hills we can trace much of the ancient 
spirit and mental capacity. As a type 
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4 GROUP OF ARABIAN CHILDREN, 


the old, yet western civilization has im- 
parted a special character to the very 
young of modern Teutonic and Celtic. 
Arabian children have characteristics 
that impress travelers in the Orient. 
They are descendants of a people once 


of nervous organization the Arabian is 
high, being prompt in discernment and 
more responsive to intellectual culture 
than other Oriental races. 

The little group shows the Arab boys 
as they are at home, in their simple cos- 
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tume of blue gowns and the ever worn 
turban. Of the poorer class, they are 
allowed to lead a very careless life. But 
the Arabian children of high rank lead 
quite a different existence; they are 
usually brought up according to all the 
ancient customs of their race. The lady 
who tells her own story in the ‘ Me- 
moirs of an Arabian Princess,” says that 
a royal baby’s first toilet in Arabia con- 
sists in winding a bandage about its 
body, after it has been bathed and per- 
fumed. The little creature is then 
placed on its back, its arms and feet are 
straightened, and the entire body is 
swathed to the shoulders. 

In this position it remains motionless 
for forty days, but the bandage is re- 
moved twice a day that the child may 
have a bath. The Arabs believe that 
this process will make the body straight 
for life. Under such circumstances it 
seems fortunate that babyhood is not a 
a period which can be remembered in 
after years, for no one would choose to 
suffer such days of misery again, even 
in recollection. If the child be a girl, 
on theseventh day after her birth holes, 
usually six in number, are pricked in 
her ears, and when she is two months 
old heavy gold rings are attached to 
them, to be worn throughout her life- 
time, except during periods of mourning 


for relatives. On the fortieth day the 
baby’s head is shaved, aceremony which 
could scarcely be performed in our own 
country where thick hair is usually of 
a later growth. This operation is con- 
sidered a very important one, and thirty 
or forty persons are witnesses of it, for 
the performance of certain rites. The 
disposal of the first hair is regarded as a 
very weighty matter; it must not be 
burned or carelessly thrown away, but 
buried, thrown into the sea, or hidden 
in some crevice of a wall. 

The fortieth day marks a turning point 
in the child’s life. Heretofore it has 
only been seen by its parents, the slaves 
on duty, and a few intimate friends of 
the family ; now, however, it may be 
seen by anybody, and is regarded as 
fairly launched on the tide of existence. 

Several charms are attached to its body 
for protection against the ‘‘evileye,” boys 
wearing them to a certain age, and girls 
still longer. The favorite charm consists 
of a gold or silver locket worn on a 
chain. 

The small children among the well to- 
do Arabians are strongly perfumed ; 
everything they use, from their clothing 
to articles of the toilet, is covered at 
night with jessamine, and before it is 
used fumigated with amber and musk, 
and sprinkled with attar of roses, 
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EDUCATION 


WRITER in the Christian Union 
a while ago thus spoke of the 
wisdom shown by parents in giving their 
children good educational advantages : 
‘*The best provision a father can make 
for himself or wife in old age is a good 
education given to hischildren. He who 
has three or four children well equipped 
in mind, strong in will, rich in love, has 
the best annuity and the best life insur- 
ance. The father who has sown boun- 
tifully will reap bountifully. Give, and 
it shall be given unto you; good meas- 
ure, pressed down and shaken together 
and running over, shall your children 


AS AN 


INVESTMENT. 


give into your bosom. The father in 
his maturity is the natural support of 
the child in his youth ; the child in his 
maturity is the natural support of the 
father in his old age. The man whose 
savings-bank isin his own children is 
the thriftiest of men. Tuition bills pay 
better interest on the capital invested 
than any other investment. The parent 
is not his child’s best teacher. Few pa- 
rents have the time, the knowledge, the 
skill. Division of labor is the law of 
the century ; it is the condition of prog- 
ress. Tolstoi writes novels well, but he 
cobbles shoes badly. We employ a 
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gardener for our flowers, a groom for 
our horses; why not a teacher for our 
children? He who is Jack-at-all-trade 
is master of none; and the well-educated 
child is educated by a master, not by a 
Jack. Even the professional teacher 
does well to intrust his children to some 
other teacher, as a professional physician 
his children, when sick, to another phy- 
sician. The father and mother ought to 
know what their children are studying; 
ought to share their intellectual life 
with them ; but ought not to attempt to 
furnish it. Your child will get educa- 
tion from you unconsciously ; send him 
to some one else for his purposeful 
studies. John Stuart Mill would have 
been a broader man if he had been edu- 


cated away from home. Home is a good 
place for study; interruptions come too 
easily. Even the minister and the writer 
find it difficult to study systematically 
at home. 

It is too much to expect sys- 
tematic study of a child. Three other 
things remain to be said, with emphasis, 
but without elaboration. The best school 
is the cheapest school ; we can not afford 
to stint in providing for our children’s 
education. The school that builds the 
best character is the school that gives the 
best education ; for education is charac- 
ter building. No school gives a good 
education unless it is pervaded by a 
spirit of deep, earnest, and practical re- 
ligion.” 





LITTLE STOMACHS. 


ITTLE children are not like pigs, 
ready to eat anything and every- 

thing regardless of their tastes. I suffered 
a good deal in childhood from this very 
thought,or thoughtlessness I should say. 
A little tot was once sitting in her 
high chair at the table ; she was a beau- 
tiful child of three years ; her clothing 
was finely wrought, a glad smile was on 
her face, but you should have seen that 
joy suddenly fade, as she beheld on her 
dainty plate a mess of tripe! Now, Lu- 
lu didn’t love tripe. Her features were 
a study as she cast those blue eyes 
around the table, as if to see how ‘‘the 
rest liked the horrid stuff.” But she 
saw the rest partake, and then with a 
little sigh, turned her attention to her 
plate, and eating the preparation there- 
on took an early and cruel lesson in 
self-denial! Do not set a child in sight 
of an array of dainties and then forbid 
him to eat anything but a cracker! I 
have seen this wicked performance, and 
it reminded me of poor Tantalus, whom 
they placed beside the silver lake of clear 
crystal water, but chained him so that 
he could not get one drop between his 
parched and fevered lips. How mothers 
can thus treat their darlings is a mys- 


tery tome. Having decided that a little 
one shall not partake of your abundant 
table, let nurse or some one take her 
and her hard cracker on the lawn until 
you have quite disposed of the meal. 

Now, I am not a foolish old grandma 
that believes in feeding a child on cake 
and sweetmeats. Itis notso much what 
the little ones eat as the quantity that 
they take. Here lies the mischief—this 
constant denial of children in the food 
line makes them lean, nervous, and ill, 
often. I have reared five, and my way 
was to gratify the little taste by just a 
crumb, and then divert the child’s mind. 
A little one was really tortured once at 
a nice tea party. Her mother loved her, 
dressed her beautifully, but denied her 
many simple requests of appetite. Chil- 
dren have minds as well as their par- 
ents, and these minds are greatly im- 
proved or retarded as the children enjoy 
the various and to them beautiful pres- 
entations of life. 

My heart used to ache for the children 
of the poor, but now it aches often for 
the children of the rich! We demand 
of them sacrifices that, even in our ma— 
ture years, we would find it hard to 
make. MRS. L. DE W. 
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CONDITIONS OF LONGEVITY. 


UCH has been written at various 
times concerning the subject of 
longevity, but little of this has real 
value. Not every one is born into the 
world fitted for a long life and perfect 
health. Indeed, this fitness depends 
very largely on a rich endowment of 
_certain characteristics of body and mind 
and surroundings of which Nature at 
the present time is not very lavish to her 
children. Whether in the near or dis- 
tant future children will be so born and 
environed as to be capable of living to 
old age, is a question which no one can 
answer. 

It is my purpose in this paper to set 
forth some of the conditions of lon- 
gevity. In the first place it is important 
that the person have a constitution 
richly endowed with living matter. 
Some one, however, may ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘what is living matter?” To 
which the answer is given that living 
matter is that part of the body which is 
alive ; that part which acts, which feels, 
moves, thinks. The muscles, for in- 
stance, are mainly composed of living 
matter. The nerve and brain cells are liv- 
ing matter. The glands, ororgans of se- 
cretion or excretion, are mainly living 
matter. I use the term living matter here 
because it is better understood, but a more 
general name for it would be proto- 
plasm. We study it best in any living 
organism, but in the Amceba we find it 


in a simple and interesting form, and 
the summer and autumn are good sea~ 
sons of the year to study it. Of course 
it requires a microscope with about 500 
magnifying power and good powers of 
observation. Go to any stagnant pool 
in which grasses and weeds grow, and 
pull up some of them, squeezing the 
water from their sides into a dish. In 
this way collect a pint or more. Let it 
settle and pour off the upper part, re- 
serving the settlings for observations ; 
or, with a long glass tube you can draw 
up the bottom layer without pouring off 
any of it. Place a drop of this water 
on the slide of your microscope and 
hunt for a minute mass of living matter, 
slowly moving about by projecting por- 
tions of itself im any or all directions 
in a most irregular way. It has neither 
limbs nor organs of any kind. There 
will be seen a nucleus in or near the 
center. Sometimes the mass will be 
highly and_beautifully colored ; at other 
times not. This may be called the unit 
of animal life before any of it has been 
differentiated, or before there has been 
any division of labor in its parts. Every 
portion digests, moves,. is sensitive, and 
does any and all kinds of work that it may 
be required to do. The vital properties 
or functions of this little speck of liv- 
ing matter are contractility, irritability, 
automatism, the power to receive and 
assimilate food, secretion, excretion, 
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respiration, and most important of all, 
reproduction by division. 

Not all parts of the body are, strictly 
speaking, living. The mineral matter of 
the bones is not. The connective tissue is 
not, or if so is only slightly endowed. 
The fat is not. Fat is not alive. The 
water 1s not. Neitheris the hair, except 
in its root; nor the nails; nor is the ex- 
ternal layer of the skin, the epidermis. 

As I said before, the secret of longev- 
ity lies in great part in a rich endow- 
ment of this living matter as a basis. 
If a man has a great abundance of it he 
is very much alive, very full of energy. 
Healthy children manifest it in a high 
degree; you can not keep them still. 
They want to be on the go all the day 
long. The living matter of their bodies 
‘demands movement, activity. In adult 
life it takes the form of enterprise, energy 
and work. 

All men with powerful or enduring 
constitutions are abundantly supplied 
with this material. It is difficult to kill 
them. They live through dangerous dis- 
eases when others would die. They are 
millionaires of the living principle. 
There are some animals richly endowed 
with it. The elephant, the tiger, the 
eat, the grizzly bear, are examples. It 
is hard to kill them. Others have little. 
The rabbit is onesuch. It dies with aslight 
blow. As age advances the living matter 
of the body diminishesand finally almost 
disappears. Life stops when there is not 
enough left to carry on its operations, 
whether the person is young or old. 
Usually after the fortieth year, often 
earlier, except in persons with the best 
constitutions, the living matter is worn 
out faster than replaced, and this consti- 
tutes the first beginning ofold age. This 
deficiency of living matter may be ob- 
served by studying the blood, the epi- 
thelia that are shed off from the various 
organs and parts, or thej,bronchi, the 
kidneys, the bladder, and better still by 
‘observing the pus corpuscles in pus form- 
ed on any inflamed surface, asin a cold, 
or in any ulceration, as in an abscess or 


boil. If there is little living matter,the pus 
corpuscles look pale, watery and defi- 
cient in protoplasm. If there is much 
of it, they will look bright, plump, and 
full, and as handsome as a silver dollar 
just from the mint. I remember once ex- 
amining by the aid of a microscope a pa- 
tient whom I found to have Bright’s dis- 
ease of the kidneys, or nephritis, but the 
pus corpuscles were full of protoplasm, 
and I told him he would live on for 
years, perhaps recover. He is alive to- 
day, and I remember another, not much 
worse than this one except the living 
matter was very scanty, and I predicted 
an early death, which indeed took place 
in a month. 

Not only does the living matter of the 
body gradually waste away, but as age 
advances it becomes clogged up with the 
broken down debris of the system. The 
excretory force of the body is not able 
to remove all of it. A little remains in 
the form of minute specks and lodges in 
the protoplasm, there to stay till death 
comes. People who smoke much reiain 
a little of the minute particles of the 
carbon in the lungs, and it gives the 
parts a black color. In persons who have 
lived long in malarious regions and 
had for months or years malaria and 
finally died, I have seen the liver cells 
pigmented and dark colored from the 
matter lodged in them. After a certain 
age the brain cells grow dark by the ac- 
cumulation of a pigment-like matter, 
and as a result the brain activity is di- 
minished. It is also diminished by the 
loss of protoplasm, which takes place 
as age advances. From both causes 
combined we have the explanation of 
the less vigorous memory, and the ina- 
bility of the old to think as quickly 
and as easily as in early life. 

There is also no doubt a difference 
in the quality of the living matter in 
different persons. Some of it is solid, 
hard, and resists more than others the 
influences which go to wear it out. The 
protoplasm in those with soft. tender 
flesh, is less tenacious of life than that 
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in those with solid, hard flesh. Slender, 
tough, wiry men have good living 
matter ; fat, lymphatic ones, the reverse; 
they seem to have no staying qualities. 

- The relations of these facts to lon- 
gevity s evident. If a man so conducts 
his life as to avoid extremes, lives mod- 
erately well, but is not excessively 
nourished, and escapes dangerous dis- 
eases, his living matter lasts longer and 
is more perfectly repaired, and it re- 
mains longer free from those deposits of 
debris or broken down, waste material 
than if he is a spendthrift of his bodily 
wealth, lives fast, and abuses himself in 
every possible way. The result is, that 
he will probably live longer, he will re- 
tain his youth more perfectly, and his 
heaith and happiness will be augmented. 

This is the common belief of thought- 
ful people and science confirms it. 

Now and then a person whose endow- 
ments of living matter are only moder- 
ate, so husbands his resources as to live 
much longer than those more richly 
endowed, and this may seem to be an 
argument against what has been stated, 
but it is not. As the possessor of a for- 
tune can, by riotous living, quickly 
spend it, and as a very moderate income 
may be made to goa longer way, so a 
large supply of living matter may be 
quickly dissipated, and a smal] amount, 
by care and wise living, can be even in- 
creased, 

Sometimes we meet persons so richly 
endowed that notwithstanding great 
abuse they live to old age. These per- 
sons have herculean constitutions, and 
possess within themselves great power 
of producing living matter. They are 
our millionaires in vital force, examples 
of what all should be. Their bodily in- 
come is enormous, and they can hardly 
spend it as fast as it is produced. Only 
a great age is able to reduce them to 
physical bankruptcy. 

The pathway of medical science or 
non-science is strewn with the wrecks 
of numberless discoveries which it was 
confidently hoped would be of great 


service in curing disease and prolonging 
life ; so it will ever be. The human mind, 
buoyed by hope and desire, can not help 
grasping after the greatest and the best 
that it can conceive. We would be more 
successful if we could establish on a 
firm basis sanitation and personal hy- 
giene, the true promoters of longevity. 
Already that almost new science has 
accomplished much. We have abund- 
ant evidence of this in what has been 
done by sanitation during the past 200- 
years. So long ago as that the death 
rate in London, then a small city. was 80- 
per 1,000, yearly. This rate would have 
depopulated the city in about ten years 
had there been no additions. Now the 
death rate is 23 per 1,000, though it con- 
tains over 4,000,000 people. 

During the reign of Queen Victoria, 
the average length of life in England 
has been increased about nine years, 
and that, too, mainly by sanitation. 

Now an epidemic of any kind can be 
stamped out there with less than one- 
fourth the loss of life it could have been 
half a century ago. In France there 
has been nearly as great progress, and 
in the United States we find also greatly 
improved life expectancy as sanitary 
science becomes better established and a 
part of the life of the people. 

This journal and a few others may 
well be proud that it has been an earn- 
est advocate of sanitary reform since 
this science has taken its place among 
the sciences. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
best way to retain youth and strength 
for a long time and longevity is by ra- 
tional living, by an orderly, well-regu-— 
lated life ; by such a knowledge and use 
of hygienic laws as are known to be 
beneficial, and by the avoidance of such 
agencies as are known to be evil. Even 
with the best of care age and its infir—- 
mities and death will come at last. But 
those who have lived reasonably, used 
their talents rightly, loved God and their 
fellow men, will not find them so un- 
welcome, but will be ready finally to go 
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on to that life which the hopes of the grander and better. 


best of all races of men believe to be 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M, D. 





NOW AND THEN. 


UST across the street, in full view 
from the window at which I am 
writing, stands a physician’s ‘‘turn 
out,” a fine coupe with a fine pair of 
horses caparisoned in rich gold trimmed 
harness, all in charge of a driver in liv- 
ery, and attracting the attention of 
passers. The physician is making a 
professional call at the house in front of 
which his carriage is standing ; this in 
one of the cities adjacent to New York. 
There is a little country town in the 
Connecticut river valley to which I often 
betake myself when the dog star rages, 
for rest and recreation. It is one of the 
oldest in the State, and there one who is 
to such things inclined, can _ revel 
among the relics of the past stored in 
vast garrets, and feel almost as if he had 
come in direet communion with other 
times and other peoples. During a late 
visit, while exploring the long- neglected 
corners of one of these repositories of 
things ancient, I found a manuscript 
that seemed to me quite a curiosity, and 
which the sight of the equipage above 
mentioned recalled to memory. It 
was a statement of account rendered by 
the village doctor to one of the leading 
families of the place (father, mother 
and four children ) for medical attend- 
ance, medicine, etc., for five years. An 
examination of the items may serve to 
show in some degree the difference be- 
tween now and then. Item first: 
April 15, 1826.—One Emetic. Cal. and 
Rhei, 3 ch. and pills for son . ouce OO 
April 26.—To Eye Water............+0++++ .06 
These are all the items for that year. 
Fifty-six cents a year for medicines can 
not be considered a large sum. Very 
likely there were some other expendi- 
tures for common household remedies 
usually kept on hand, but doubtless 
most that were administered were the 
ever ready roots and herbs always kept 


in store by every family, but there was 
no other family in the town, as I'am 
told, the patronage was undivided. This 
was before the days of the ‘‘ pathies,” 
and also before malaria and a host of 
other ills that flesi is now heir to were 
so well known, orat least so much talked 
about. The next year there is but a sin- 
gle item : 
April 2, 1827.—To 2 visits and 1 emetic 
SOR WE cccccncnncenstabocvigtesessenseeieonns -50 


As the regular charge for visits was'25 
cents, we may infer that the emetic was 
‘thrown in’ as well as thrown up. 

The science of dentistry in those days 
had not attained its present position, and 
the country doctor was expected to do 
all that was to be done in that line, which 
was mainly confined to the removal of 
aching molars and an occasional clean- 
ing of the teeth, 7. e., removing the ac- 
cumulation of tartar. The account for 
1822 read as follows : 

March 7.—Extracting 2 teeth for Betsy... .17 
April 1.—To Epsom Salts, 1 02............ 10 
May 22.—To Rhei, 1 02..........cesseeseeees -10 
June 8.—To Laudanum, 1 02............++ -20 
July 4.—To Sal. Epsom, 1 02...........++ 10 


The charge of seventeen cents for ex- 
tracting teeth looks something like the 
absurd prices made now in many stores, 
but many will know this was the value 
of the old New England shilling or, to 
be exact, it was 16 2-3 cents—one sixth 


of a dollar. In comparison Epsom salts, 
a favorite remedy, sold high in those 
days 
In 1823 there was but one medicinal 
item : 
July 11.—To Sal.{Saturni, 1 07............ 12 
This is what is now generally known 
as sugar of lead, and we can hardly sup- 
pose an ounce of it was used as a medi- 
cine. More likely it was used as a wash 
for a poison like that of poison ivy. 
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It was apparently a healthy time in 
the village, for after attending to the 
duties of his profession it seems that our 
doctor had time that he could otherwise 
employ, for the next item in the account 
is : 

Nov. 18.—To 4 1-2 days work at well; 
$1.00 per day for 2 1-2 days and $1.50 

for 2 days 

Why this difference in price for the 
different days we do not understand— 
whether as the depth increased the labor 
of digging was more tiresome and un- 
pleasant, or whether part of the time 
was employed in digging and the rest in 
laying the stone. We can certify the 
work was well done, for it has lasted un- 
til the present time. It furnishes the 
best water in the neighborhood, and 
often has the writer quaffed it from the 
old oaken bucket, poised on the curb. 

In 1824 there were no items. Then 
follows : 

June 8, 1825.—To Rhei 
June 20.—To Emetic 
July 1.—To Sal. Epsom. 1 0z., Jalap 

and Cal. Rhei and 1 visit and emetic 

for Decatur 42 
July 19 to 28 —Services and Medicines. 5. 

‘* 30.—To services for Betsy 
Aug. 9.—To occasional call for Betsy 
and Griffith’s Mixture 
Aug. 20°-—To Ess, p.mint, 1 oz 
‘* 28.—To Griffith’s Mixture, 12 oz. 
Nov. 2to 17-—17 visits and Medicine 
for Tryphena 


Nov 19.—2 visits for Mrs. R., 1 emetic 
and 11 pills—pill camph. and pill 


The account closes thus : 
Feb 5, 1826.--To Obstet. Services 


Not an exorbitant charge, even in 
those days, for assisting at the advent of 
a fellow creature. In this charge the 
writer has perhaps more interest than 
others, for it serves to fix the date of his 
appearance in this life, and to show that. 
if he has never amounted to much he 
cost but little. 

We can gather asmall idea of the 
opinions possessed by this old-time phy- 
sician from the remedies he used. He 
evidently believed in clearing out the 
system; hence his emetics and gentle pur- 
gatives of Epsom salts and rhubarb— 
with an occasional dose of calomel. This 
done, nature was to do the rest. Griffith's 
mixture, a preparation of iron, was a fa- 
vorite tonic. 

In fact his line of practice was 
almost as safe as that of another old- 
time practitioner in an adjoining town, 
whose usual prescription was said to be, 
“Take a little bitter orange peel, and 
little Peruvian bark, and steep them to- 
gether in a halfa pint of water. Takea 
tablespoonful before going to bed, and if 
it does you any good you will feel better 
in the morning.” 

L, A. R. 





“APPLES AS MEDICINE.” 


E do not know why a common 
fruit like apples, or indeed any 
fruit should be talked of as medicine 
any more than bread and butter, unless 
it is the fact that people have not been 
in the habit eating enough fruit to meet 
the want of the digestive function for 
natural or organic acids. That apples 
contain elements that also enter into 
leading drugs is true. 
Chemically the apple is composed of 
vegetable fiber, albumen, sugar, gum, 


chlorophyll, malic acid, gallic acid, lime, 
and much water. Furthermore, the 
German analysts say that the apple 
contains a larger percentage of phos- 
phorus than any other fruit or vegetable. 
This phosphorus is admirably adapted 
for renewing the essential nervous mat- 
ter, lethicin, of the brain and spinal cord. 
It is, perhaps, for the same reason, 
rudely understood that old Scandina- 
vian traditions represent the apple as. 
the food of the gods, who, when they 
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felt themselves to be growing feeble and 
infirm, resorted to this fruit for renew- 
ing their powers of mind and body. 
The acids of the apple are of use for 
men of sedentary habits whose lives are 
sluggish in action ; these acids serving 
to eliminate from the body noxious mat- 
ters which, if retained, would make the 
brains heavy and dull, or bring about 
jaundice or skin eruptions and other 
allied troubles. Some such an experi- 
ence must have led to our custom of 
making apple-sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose, and like dishes. The malic 
acid of ripe apples, either raw or cooked, 
will neutralize any excess of chalky 
matter generated by eating too much 
meat. It is also the fact that such fresh 
fruit as the apple, the pear, and the plum, 
when taken ripe and without sugar, 
diminish the acidity in the stomach 
rather than provoke it. Their vegetable 
salts and juices are converted into alka- 
line carbonates, which tend to counter- 


act acidity. A good ripe, raw apple is 
one of the easiest of vegetable substan- 
ces for the stomach to deal with, the 


whole process of its digestion being 
completed in eighty-five minutes. 
Gerard found that the ‘pulp of 
roasted apples mixed in a wine-quart of 
faire water, and labored together until 
it comes to be as apple and ale—which 
we call lambswool—never faileth in cer- 
tain diseases of the raines, which myself 
hath often proved, and gained thereby 
both crownes and credit.” ‘‘The paring 
of an apple, cut somewhat thick, and the 
inside thereby is laid to hot, burning, or 
running eyes at night, when the party 
goes to bed ; and is tied, or bound to the 
same, doth help the trouble very 
speedily, and contrary to expectation— 
an excellent secret.” A poultice made 
of rotten apples is of very common use 
in Lincolnshire for the cure of weak or 
rheumatic eyes. Likwise, in the Hotel 
des Invalides, at Paris, an apple poul- 
tice is commonly used for inflamed eyes, 
the apple being roasted and its pulp 
applied over the eyes without an inter- 
vening substance. A modern maxim 
teaches that—To eat an apple going to 
bed, the doctor then will beg his bread. 





a+ 
dl 
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OR sanitary reasons the Children 

of Israel were commanded never 

to eat swine’s flesh. The hog,was unclean 
by ritual law, and was an object of ab- 
horrence to them. The prodigal’s occu- 
pation in a far country implies the most 
abject degradation ; and it would seem 
even the hog’s very appearance was 
proof of its unworthiness of admission 
into polite society, and quite sufficient 
reason for barring it from our tables 
but we who pride ourselves on retine- 
ment and learning never hesitate to de- 
vour it, even while reading of sudden 
and tragic deaths from trichinosis. It 
is a well remembered fact, that not long 
since the German and Austrian mark- 
ets were closed to American pork, and 
that of the twenty million dollars’ 
worth of hogs in the United States in 
1877, 59 per cent. died. The remaining 


UNSAVORY SKETCH. 


41 per cent.? oh,—that was eaten up. It 
was diseased, doubtless, and caused 
thousands of cases of erysipelas, diph- 
theria, consumption, scrofula: but then 
it suited the people’s taste. The Israel- 
ites would not eat hog when it was 
sound, but we will give thanks for it if 
we can barely manage to have it killed 
before it succumbs to the ravages of hog 
fever or cholera. It is said that Dr. 
Adam Clark, when called upon to say 
grace at a barbacue, bowed his head 
reverently and uttered these words: 
**Oh Lord, if Thou canst bless under 
the gospel what Thou didst curse under 
the law, do Thou bless this pig.” 

The hog is omniverous; by nature 
and practice he is a scavenger. It is a 
plain case that his mission is, not to be 
eaten, but to eat up all that better, 
cleaner creatures scorn to touch. 
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Two years ago this very “‘ hog-killing 
time,” I happened to be in Western 
Maryland. An enterprising farmer 
there butchered his hogs earlier than he 
intended because thirty-one of his herd 
of seventy had died. As they were still 
dying he proposed to kill and sell the 
sick. I was requested by his wife to 
diagnose the case of some livers. They 
were covered with ulcers, and I told her 
that ‘‘ they were one conglomeration of 
parasites and trichinz, and the animals 
could not have lived many days.” I 
begged that the livers, which were the 
quintessence of disease and death in 
process of elimination, should be buried 
deep to prevent the pet dog from find- 
ing them. Those livers were salted and 
cooked for the children, who were soon 
made too sick to attend school. Their 
throats and stomachs were swollen, and 
they suffered intensely. The young 
doctor made forty-five dolla:s—and, oh, 
yes—the little dog who had been gener- 
ously fed was so swollen, and suffered 
so much that for three weeks his life 
was dispaired of. 

This quadruped, whose characteris- 
tics I am discussing, even when in 
health possesses too many bad qualities 
ever to be brought on the table, and yet 
there is scarcely a family where hog is 
not eaten—head, feet, brains, and liver. 
Little thought is paid to the cause of so 
many glandular and eruptive diseases 
from impure blood directly traceable to 
to the diet of swine’s flesh. One can 
find authority for moderate wine drink- 
ing in the Bible, also for total absti- 
nence, and for believing in witch-craft ; 
but there is no authority for eating hog. 
I might ask, ‘‘can any one eat it and 
believe in the Bible?’ If he can, he 
must have Hudibras’ metaphysical scis- 
sors that could ‘‘ sever a hair from west 
to northwest side.” Of course when 
we endeavor to settle an argument by 
Scripture we generally find ourselves in 
a boundless field, lost in a fog with no 
prospect of getting out. Even Satan 
tempted Christ by quoting Scripture. 


What we need in an argument is a firm 
basis on the world and the times as they 
are, in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

We want something just as satis- 
factory to the Mohammedan as to the 
Christian, to the Jew as to the Gentile ; 
and as convincing to the skeptic as to 
the devout churchman. Weshould not 
refrain from eating hog-meat because 
the Hebrews did, but because it is un- 
hygienic diet. It is better to follow 
reason and judgment, founded on ex- 
perience and observation, than to be 
lead around by the nose by the mere 
letter of the law. The horizon of a 
country woman’s observation is not 
necessarily extremely restricted, and 
this is what I have seen and am seeing 
continually : people who have become 
reconciled to their lack of health, who 
have made up their minds that it was 
intended for them to ‘enjoy poor 
health,” when it was very plain that 
sanitary living would cause them to be 
perfectly well. I see housekeepers sell- 
ing chickens, butter, and eggs to buy 
cured bacon, and farmers selling decent, 
clean-feeding mutton to purchase fat 
hog meat. When all the family are sick 
with sore throats, ague, and fever, and 
coughs, they buy bitters and pills, and 
with the coolest audacity transfer every 
particle of the blame for these spells to 
**Providence.” ‘‘An All-wise Father 
saw fit to afflict my son witha cough, 
he can not recover. The Lord’s will be 
done!” It is to be hoped that people 
will not always permit the hog to play 
so important a part in their every pie 
and loaf, and will not forever suffer 
many things of the salt ham where- 
withall they feel depressed and utterly 
good for nothing. Indeed, with us, hog 
meat is not so generally used in the 
quantities it once was, but truly, as it 
retreats into shadowy insignificance, it 
leaves innumerable Parthian stings and 
tortures in the lungs and livers of the 
present age. 

PATTY SPARKLE. 
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GROUNDWORK OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Ir is said by a writer of things mysti- 
cal, that Apollonius of Tyana, the 
philosopher, when he visited India 
and conferred with the famous Brah- 
min sages, asked them if they knew 
themselves and was answered, ‘‘ We do. 
We know all things simply because we 
first know ourselves. This is the first 
and elementary knowledge, without 
which no one can be admitted into our 
circle.” Thus the wise Greek, who rec- 
ognized the importance of self-knowl- 
edge, found that the Indian sages held 
common ground with him. Can we 
say that with all our modern progress 
we have advanced beyond this concep- 
tion of what constitutes the foundation 
of human intelligence? First, we must 
know ourselves, and then we can make 
‘sure of our knowledge concerning 
things external, A man who would 
buy a coat or pair of shoes without 
knowing the size of his chest or the 
length of his feet, would be ridiculed for 
his folly, yet such conduct 1s no more 
absurd than his who attempts’ to do 
something intellectual or industrial with- 
out having previously learned his men- 
tal and physical capacity. We can pre- 
sume that when Carlyle made the fa- 


mous assertion that the millions of the 
British people were mostly fools, he had 
this thought in mind: that their self- 
knowledge was limited. That severe 
satirist probably had no better opinion 
of other peoples. 

Most of the mistakes made by any of 
us are due to self-forgetfulness or want 
of self-knowledge, and inthe analysis 
of conduct its different phases and ex- 
pressions show whether or not a man 
has that masterful hold upon his thought 
and feeling that comes of a systematic 
examination of self-organization. 





WOMAN AS AN ADVERTISING 
FACTOR. 


THE advertising devices of the day are 
often of a preposterous complexion. But 
what matters it to the advertiser how 
absurd or pointless the scheme he ex- 
ploits may be, if it attracts attention and 
brings to his till numerous shekels of 
current value. One of the latest out- 
comes of this sort of enterprise is the 
sending of two young women on a fly- 
ing trip around the world—one of these 
young women being backed bya New 
York newspaper, the other by a maga- 
zine. Wedoubt not that five hundred 
young women would have jumped at the 
chance to swing around the terrestrial 
circle as fast as steam engines could 
take them, whatever might be the pur- 
pose, for what will not the American 
woman of to-day dare attempt? If we 
were going on an expedition that 
would require boldness and fortitude: 
we think that we could easily find a 
body guard of women who would be 
every way equal to the demands of the 
service. 
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The achievements of Lady Wortley 
Montague, or Alexandrina Tinne, or 
more lately of Madam Le Ray, would 
be*creditable to any man, especially as 
the two first mentioned traveled in the 
East and in Africa when there were few 
of the aids to transportation known to- 
day and the dangers were far greater. 
We should not forget in this connection 
the many devoted women who have 
braved every risk in remote lands s and 
among strange races as Christian mis- 
sionaries. Some of these have stories to 
tell as thrilling as any of Stanley’s, al- 
though without the sanguinary hue of 
certain of his adventures. The woman 
missionary does not carry a gun into 
her work of benevolence. The days of 
heroism are not past, and what there is 
of noble, self-sacrificing endeavor in this 
era, is shared largely by women. For 
our part we are glad to give them due 
credit for what they accomplish, al- 
though we must protest against the ac- 
tion of some who are lowering their 
womanhood byjlending themselves to 
schemes of claptrap and cheap novelty, 
thinking, ,doubtless, they will obtain 
thereby an easy distinction, besides good 
pay in the national currency. 


—— 





THE DEATH PENALTY OUTGROWN 

However the legislature of the State 
of New York may be constituted the re- 
cent action of its Assembly, in passing 
by a vote of 74 to 30 the bill to abolish 
capital punishment, is significant of the 
growth of public opinion with regard 
to thedeath penalty. The discussions 
of the past two years on making elec- 
tricity a substitute for the gallows have 
no doubt hastened the conviction in the 


minds of many public officials that kill- 
ing a man for murder does not attain 
the object for which it was anciently or- 
dered—the suppression of the crime of 
murder, and therefore it is an inexpedi- 
ent, inoperative procedure. In most of 
the European countries the death pen- 
alty is practically a dead letter, and in 
some of the United States it has been ab- 
rogated, and the reasons that determined 
their special governments in this depart- 
ure from the spirit of a code deemed of di- 
vine authority, because sanctioned by the 
the old Levitical law, are substantially 
the same as those presented in the New 
York Assembly. 

In late years the utility of capital pun- 
ishment has been made a subject of 
study by penologists. They have viewed 
it from the standpoints of expediency, 
economy and sentiment. Especially have 
they considered its failure in certainty 
of application, the prime factor in the 
efficiency of any measure that concerns 
human interests. Indeed, if we exam- 
ine a little the records of criminal courts 
we find that to-day there is no law- 
breaker who is more likely to escape 
punishment than the murderer. The 
statistics of murders in the United States 
from 1884 to 1889--six years--show this 
remarkable result, that the number of 
legal executions is not four per cent. of 
the number. If we take the years 1888 
and 1889, with their number of murders 
respectively, 2184 and 3567, the death 
penalty was judicially carried out in but 
87 and 98 times for those years par- 
ticularly, or about four per cent. in 1888 
and less than three per cent. in 1889. 
Excluding a large proportion of these 
cases as homicides for which the gallows 
should not have been the penalty we 
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have, nevertheless, a very forcible show- 
ing of the inability of the State authori- 
ties to meet the requisitions of the crim- 
nal courts. 

The most obstinate advocate of 
capital punishment knows to his dis- 
gust how many technical and imperti- 
nent obstructions are put in the way of 
the execution of a sentence, after it has 
been most slowly extorted from jury 
and judge. In England the situation is 
very much the same as with us, as a dis- 
tinguished crown officer has said, ‘‘ there 
is nothing more difficult than to obtaina 
verdict of guilty from a jury where the 
charge is murder.” Frequently, as he 
said further, when an English jury finds 
that it can not ease its conscience by 
bringing in a verdict of manslaughter, 
it lets the prisoner go free. On the other 
hand, and as explanatory of the reluct- 
ance of the jury, we have the conclu- 
sion of Sir James Mackintosh, a cool 
and careful observer, that, ‘‘taking a 
long period of time one innocent man 
is hanged in every three years.” The late 
Chief Baron Kelly figured up that from 
1802 to to 1840 no fewer than 22 inno- 
cent men were sentenced to death, and 7 
of the number actually executed.” 


Commenting:on these’ facts the New 
York Sun aptly remarks : 

‘The reason of,the uncertainty of the 
application of capital punishment is 
therefore not hard tofind. It lies in the 
human nature of juries ; and because of 
it the chances of convicting murderers 
become so much less than 
of other crimes. Even in Eng- 
land, whither we are told to look for 
more certain and swifter justice, there 
are only 49 convictions out of 100 com- 
mittals for murder, and of the 49 about 
14, on an average, are found to be in- 
sane. 


in cases 


In cases of crime other than cap- 


ital the proportionate nunber of convic- 
tions is 76.” 

The fear of some that to cancel the 
death penalty will stimulate crime is not. 
sustained by recent statistics from the 
judicial records of those States that 
have abrogated it. Indeed, its very ex- 
istence upon the statute books appear 
to have stimulated to murder, ‘‘ because 
of the uncertainty and inequality of its. 
execution.” An all around view of the 
matter seems to us to approve that 
legislative action as wise that annuls a 
provision for which the people have no 
respect. 
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Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


ALways write your full name and address plain- 


ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers, IN ALL CasEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their ful? 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE.—S. V. L.—We should not 
consider your experiences as narrated as be- 
longing to clairvoyance. We all have impres- 
sions regarding occurrences of an every day 
character ; they are but the natural expression 
of mental habits and memories, constantly 
exercised. As tor your dreams, they may be 
explained by revivals of impressions made 
upon the mind at some time, and which ap- 
pear when you are in that half-awake state 
that occurs just before full sleep. Our most 
vivid dreams usually occur in the morning 
when the mind is in a transition state between 
sleep and awake, and mostly owe their occur- 
rence to a simple suggestion—a noise or call 
in the street, a passing wagon, a bell, a knock 
on the door, etc., etc. Then, too, in this half- 
awake state, the eye may get strange impres- 
sions from familiar objects. Students of 
psychology tell remarkable stories of the 
visions seen by people when under the influ- 
ence of narcotics, or when the mind is ex- 
cited by fever, or depressed by exhaustion. 


Sout AND REason.—T. M. D.—Most otf 
the writers associate soul with reason, thus 
making it to enter into the intellectual as well 
as into the moral faculties of man. Shak- 
speare appears to distinguish between these 
clearly and ascribes sou/ to the moral and 
emotional feelings merely. He says, for in- 
stance, 

“ Hear my soul speak : 
The very instant that 
I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your 
service.” 

Other writers designate the soul as the vital 
principle. This appears in the writings of 
St. Paul, where he speaks of body, soul, and 
spirit. We are of opinion that the soul has 
this vitalizing, animating character, and so 
enters into the general action of the brain 
and mind. It is not the intellect fer se, nor 
yet the affections, sentiments, emotions, but 
an underlying element, stimulating, inspir- 
ing them all. To say that the soul is the 
mind is to divide it into numerous faculties, 
and give it a similar office with mind. You will 
find by reference to the physiological treatises 
on mind that the intellectual faculties are as- 
signed to the anterior or frontal lobes of the 
brain. Reason, therefore, as an intellectual 
product must be related to the function of 
the anterior lobes. 


INTELLECTUAL Factors Not DEPENDENT 
ON EveEsicut.—I. M.—Some physiologists 
assert that the centers of memory are in the 
occipital lobes of the brain, and found their 
opinion on certain experiments having re- 


ference to the relations of the optic nerve’ 
We should discriminate between the center of 
optic innervation and the centers of ideation, 
or where the images formed on the retina are 
collated into a psychic idea or objective 
thought. A person who is blind can form 
ideas of size, form, color, number, etc., ac- 
cording to the activity of the organic center 
that functions such ideas. In Laura Bridgman 
capacity to recognize the qualities of objects 
was astonishing, and the development of the 
forehead was superior to the average. Vidal, 
the blind sculptor of Paris, is another re- 
markable instance of the activity of intellect- 
ual functions that many philosophers think 
are dependent upon sight. To be a sculptor 
it is generally supposed that one must "have 
the “mechanical eye ” and the artist’s taste 
and perspicuity. The latter faculties Vidal 
has to an exceptional degree—even more 
acute, he believes. than if the former were not 
lost to him forever. By slowly pressing his 
hands over an object, he notes its external 
proportions, and imitates them in clay in a 
manner which strikes the beholder dumb with 
surprise. A dog, horse, human face, or any- 
thing alive or dead, he models with as much 
ease as any of the dozens of Parisian sculp- 
tors who still retain the faculty of sight. 
We may suppose that the impression that a 
blind person obtains of the color, for instance, 
of objects, differs from that of a person who 
can see, yet, asin Laura Bridgman’s case, the 
distinction of one from another may be even 


-more accurately made by the blind merely by 


touch. So, too, in Vidal’s case he appears to 
realize more vividly than his seeing brother 
sculptor’s differences of form and proportion. 
Does not this show the independence of the 
intellectual centers so far as eyesight is con 
cerned ? 


Proor READER.—F. K.—To be a good 
proof reader one should not only be well ac- 
quainted with the technicology of the printing 
office but also possess a general knowledge of 
affairs, since he is not only expected to cor- 
rect errors of spelling and grammar, but even 
to point out errors of statement. Hence the 
proof reader should have a good intellect 
and good eyesight. A skilful man draws fair 
pay—better, as a rule, than the typesetter. The 
duties are severe, and confining where one 
has much to do, as in a large office, especially 
that of a morning newspaper. 


EnGLIsH HycGrenic HoTet.—S.—At No. 40 
Strand, London, you will find a vegetarian 
hotel which seems to be liberally patronized. 
Shall give a sample of its menu soon. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 














A Law-Abiding Man.—The valv- 
able opinion entitled “ Sexual Incontinence ”’ 
contained in your May No. p. 246, should be 
reprinted in every number with the largest 
types. Instead of venturing an apology for 
such excellent advice, such instruction should 
be made a prominent issue. Nine-tenths of 
our marriage failures are based solely upon 
“legalized ” marital abuse, from which as big 
a percentage of our women to-dey suffer all 
sorts of female troubles, and fill early graves. 
In every pulpit, upon every rostrum, our pub- 
lic teachers should unceasingly instruct the 
public with the law governing sexual rela- 
tions in order to improve the human family. 
Our ministers should also present in scien- 
tific, clear, and proper language the divine 
laws implanted in the human system, and urge 
their obedience, which will promote our 
earthly happiness. The writer, who has en- 
deavored to obey strictly these laws, enjoys 
to-day the fruits of the practice of self-con- 
trol, in having #o use for medicine, and cer- 
tainly not for physicians. 

LEWIS J. K 

Instinet.—The term “Instinor” is 
the name given to designate a natural apti- 
tude or faculty by which animals are di- 
rected to do whatever is necessary for their 
preservation. It may be of a very low type, 
like the action of the oyster in opening and 
shutting its shell; or of a higher type, like 
the work of the bee; or the still higher 
type of intelligence as shown by the beaver ; 
or the intelligent and varied order of the 
crow. So far as we are able to see, this 
faculty has no power to analyze itself. The 
power to critically survey its own acts and 
the acts of other creatures is peculiar to the 
highest type or man. 

The lower orders of creation, even the 
lower grades of man, act independently of 
any ability to survey their own actions, and 
are indifferent to such powers on the part 
of others. It is only the higher types of 
civilized man who seem to be interested in 
the problems of life, and who become stu- 
dents of observation in this department. 

Probably in no way can we so well under- 





stand the comparative grades of life as by 
a mathematical scale or basis, letting the 
lowest forms of life be represented by one 
point or part, while we represent the high- 
est types of moral and intellectual man- 
hood by, say a million points or parts. Such 
a scale, if represented by a diagram, wili 
be much like the outline showing the topo- 
graphy of the earth’s surface, from the 
plain at sea-level to the summit of the high- 
est mountain. The lowest forms of life 
would be represented by slight elevations ; 
the highest grade of animals, the dog and 
horse, for example, would be represented 
by more prominent elevations, yet far be- 
\ow that of man. As we approach the lower 
grades of man the line would abruptly 
shoot up to a much higher level, but would 
not reach its maximum until we attain the 
highest types of manhood represented by 
the million mark. 

Animals, which we term the instinct class 
or order, have a very contracted sphere of 
action. What they can do they do very 
nicely, as bees in the process of making 
honey. But these lower types can not act 
independently or foreign to this faculty or 
law implanted within them ; it is their only 
sphere of action. They can not depart from 
it; nor can any of them rise above their 
actions and survey them from an external 
view. They may use considerable ingenuity 
in their special branch of labor in order to 
exist, but after all it is only in one line, and 
toward one point. The higher the grade of 
animal the more it will depart from this 
narrow sphere. Among the lower orders 
there is probably no class of animals that 
have such adaptability to circumstances as 
the crow. Nothing so marks his superiority 
as the ability to take advantage of his sur- 
roundings, and to {vary his actions in ac- 
cordance with the necessity of the case 
Other bird species have certain instincts 
which they follow, and apparently do not 
depart from. The eagle, the hawk, the buz- 
zard, for example, each follow their own 
line of getting a living. But while the crow 
has a preference for grain he is not at all 
confined to it as his food. When the grain 
fields are not sufficiently abundant to sup- 
ply him, he seeks the shores, or bays, and 
rivers, and gets a good living on shell-fish, 
even oysters. In his manner of attack he 
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18 as ingenious as man himself. Indeed, 
vunder his conditions, man could not be 
more ingenious. Yet this faculty in the 
-crow, directed to whatever is necessary for 
his preservation, is called instinct. It would 
seem that the crow should be graded higher. 
‘The manner in which he reaches and ob- 
tains the oyster and other shell-fish is most 
ingenious. He will manage to pick one up 
and fly with it fifty feet or more in the air, 
and let it drop on some hard place, stones, 
if there be any. This, of course, breaks the 
‘shell, and the crow, at his leisure, devours 
the wounded animal within. At other times 
he will attack an oyster in quite another 
‘way, fully as ingenious. He will pick up 
a pebble with his bill, fly to where the 
oyster is, catch him when feeding with his 
‘shell open, and drop the pebble into the 
open shell. The oyster is caught by strata- 
gem ; he can not close his shell on the crow’s 
bill. So Mr. Crow, at his leisure, devours 
he oyster. 

When one field no longer produces a sup- 
‘ply for him the crow does not starve, or 
even emigrate, but holds his ground against 
all others. If carrion is plenty he will par- 
‘take with the buzzard of his feast. If grain, 
shell-fish, and carrion are unable to be ob- 
tained he is ready to become a bird of prey, 
and rival the hen-hawk, or the fish-hawk, 
as most convenient. It is amusing to see 

him circling in the air, in company 
with the seagulls, and with them diving 
for, and catching fish in the same manner. 
Most animals have an instinct for a certain 
kind of food, whether animal or cereal, 
and they confine themselves to the class of 
food which nature seems to have ordained 
for them ; but the crow was not organized 
on @ narrow plan. He is not particular, 
except as to having something ; and he will 
not starve, nor even emigrate if food of any 
kind is to be obtained within his region. 
In the spring he moves northward, possibly 
on account of the temperature ; but wher- 
ever he is he is evidently a creature of a 
higher order than the types that are near in 
the scale to him. So while what we term 
instinct is of a low type, it is not always 
‘confined to a narrow range. In some of the 
lower types we see beautiful and instruc- 
-tive work, but it is all after one pattern. 
The lower the type the more mechanical or 


stereotyped it is: while the higher the ani- 
mal, or type, the more this primary faculty 
is varied, and the more does it-resemble the 
higher intellect of man. 

We frequently hear the common work of 
the lower orders of creation spoken of as 
something wonderful, and as though it re- 
quired talent superior even to man to ac- 
complish it. People who make such re- 
marks don’t seem to comprehend the works 
of the Great Creator of the Universe, or 
the powers that he has given to each crea- 
ture. Man has no need to compete with 
the lower animals. His powers are far 
more varied ; and herein is the rule of crea- 
tion. The lower the type the more confined 
it is to one channel the more stereotyped 
in its nature ; while the higher the grade 
the more varied the natural powers. Man 
may be surpassed by some very low order 
of creation in some one branch, as the su- 
perior man may be surpassed in some physi- 
cal or even mental branch by some inferior 
person. But this is all the little inferior 
animals or persons can do, while the su- 
perior man can, if necessary, even compete 
with the lower animal in his own little 
sphere, and not only compete with one of 
them, but with all of them ; enlarge their 
contrivances to a mammoth scale, and do 
such works as all the combined animals to- 
gether could not thinkof imitating. The lower 
animal has, as it were, one talent, and often 
times this one talent is a superior one, but 
he can go no further. His one talent de- 
scends from generation to generation ; the 
variety is ever the same as the original type 
itself. They are likea machine built upon 
one plan, to turn off just such work, and 
no other. No variety can be introduced. 
There is no demand; their lines are within 
a& narrow compass ; and there is no need for 
a variety. What they do they do well ; it 
absorbs all their time and talent, and all de- 
clare the glorv of their Creator. The high- 
est type of Creation, man, even though he 
has power as an imitator, has no power 
over creation itself; and if man has no 
power in this respect much less has the 
ower creations which are governed by in- 
stinct. By this low grade power they work 
out their salvation. Let us not think that 
there is no plan or object in this, and that 
the creatures of this lower power have no 
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influence for good upon the destiny of crea- 
tion. They are, each and every one, mak- 
ing their little contributions toward the per- 
fection of the whole ; and while the grand 
purpose of creation itself is an unknown 
power, it would seem, nevertheless, to be 
within our sphere to grasp the spirit of it, 
and to see wherein all these minor works of 
the inferior orders, governed by what we 
term instinct, are valuable in their relation 
to the general welfare of the world. 

In the plan of creation the primary con- 
ditions were evidently rude ; perhaps they 
could have been ordered after a higher type 
at first; but such does not seem to have 
been the fact. Had it been, there would 
have been no such opportunity for growth 
and development. Instinct was necessarily 
a primary faculty and factor. It has been 
a wonderful power in the wonderful handi- 
work of creation, and has led up to higher 
things; being as it were a necessary founda- 
tion on which more important things could 
rest. ISAAO P. NOYES. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Summer School of Chris- 
tian Philosophy.— That excellent 
scheme which the Rev. Dr. C. H. Deems, of 
New York, inaugurated several years ago, 
of holding a summer school under the au- 
spices of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy will be repeated this year, for 
the’ fourteenth time. Avon-by-the-Sea, on 
the charming ocean bank of New Jersey, 
will be the place of assembly—the date of 
opening, August 6, and the service will con- 
tinue eight days. Several leading writers 
and preachers have been engaged to con- 
duct the discussions occurring from day to 
day. For information with regard to the 
matter, address Mr. C. M. Davis, Secretary, 
4 Winthrop Place N. Y. City; or the Editor 
of Christian Thought, New York. 


+. +> 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. HATTIE GREEN, of Brooklyn, who is 
reported to be worth about $50,000,000, and 
of whom we have heard it said that she was a 
niggard in personal expenditure, has certainly 
a good record for benevolence, having en- 
dowed over one hundred churches and estab- 
lished fifty schools. Benevolent objects ab- 
sorb a large portion of her income. 


CHARLES LOWELL HANCOCK, whe died at 
the City Hospital, Boston, Mass., April 22, 
was a grandson of John Hancock -of revolu- 
tion fame. He lived in Chicago, IIL, and 
was over eighty years of age. Charles L. 
Hancock was born in Boston, and was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1829, his class- 
mates including Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith, the author of America; 
the Rey. Samuel May, the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Judge George T. Bigelow, Judge 
Benjamin R. Curtis, and George T. Davis. 
Of the fifty-nine members of his class, only 
nine are now living. 


BRUNO GANSEL, of Chicago,has the sleigh in 
which Napoleon made his flight from Russia in 
1812. It isan ancient and worm-eaten affair, 
little care having been bestowed on it of late 
vears, and attached to it are three little silver 
bells. Napoleon rode in this vehicle to a little 
Silesian town,where he exchanged it with Gan- 
sel’s father for a light traveling coach. Gansel 
has documents attesting the genuineness of 
the sleigh. 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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LIBRARY. 


HuMAN LIFE; or, ‘‘The Course of Time,” 
as seen in the Open Light. By Caleb S. 
Weeks. 16mo, pp. 359. New York : Samuel 
C. W. Byington, & Co. 

It is not common in this era of rapid evo- 
lutions for even the lover of literary art to set 
for himself a task that is likely to consume 
years, hence we rarely have awork of the 
epic ,form or ethical form such as the best 
verse writers of a hundred years or more ago 
were ambitious to bequeath to posterity. It 
is matter for surprise, then, to take up a con- 
siderble volume like this under our haud aud 
to find its 350 pages devoted to a single pur- 
pose,a newer reading of human history, to 
show the formative laws in their relation to 
our race and how they unfold humanity into 
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true life and happiness.’”’ In some marked 
respects the ‘‘ plot” resembles that of Pol- 
lock’s celebrated poem, and the style of treat- 
ment is not unlike every line intimating care 
in the expression of the thought it conveys. 
A marked devotional spirit pervades the verse, 
but there is a broad and liberal feeling dis- 
tinctly manifest that is intolerant of religious 
dogma and church arrogations. Mr. Weeks 
has evidently designed his book for no special 
phase -of credal belief, except that he exalts 
the great principle of God’s fatherhood and 
beneficence in the vast area of creation. He 
accepts the philosophy of a gradual human 
evolution, and locates the period of his narra- 
tive at that time in the undesignated future 
when man has attained a high, even harmoni- 
ous, symmetrical, and perfect state, individu- 
ally and socially. 

The poem is divided among seven books, 
with the following titles : 1. Manhood's Days ; 
2. Infancy and Truth ; 3. Advancing Truth ; 
4- Human Yearnings, Strifes, and Social 
Hells: 5. The Daystar and the Dawn ; 6. The 
Deepening Dawn ; 7. The Opening Day. A 
brief extract from the last book must suffice 
to give the reader some notion of the author’s 
management of the metre, and his method of 
treating his large subject. 

‘** Man saw himself a true embodiment 

Of all the laws the universe contains, | 

And that this world was perfect for his use. 

He saw his God the innermost of all 

The moving spirit of the universe ; 

That man was son and daughter of our God, 

The equal children ; thus that all their 

powers 

Should ever serve the human family ; 

That man and everything of life has rights 

Inalienable, sacred evermore, 

Which e’en our God can never disrespect ; 

He saw the ‘ Word of God’ was well re- 

vealed 

In all, but clearest in the human soul ; 

That worship most divine was true regard 

For all requirements of his natures’ needs ; 

That duty ‘self-denial’ ne’er required . 

That nature’s true demands are God's com- 

mands, 

The only ones His wisdom ever gave ; 

That ‘ sins ’ were saviors, blundering mis- 

takes, 

Whose ‘ penalties’ were kindly ministers : 

To aid in teaching God and nature's laws.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Free THovuGHT.—Is it Destructive or Con- 
structive? A symposium contributed to by 
twenty of the leading men and women who 
are advocates of the right of freedom of 


opinion in matters of religion, etc. Pub- 
lished by the Truth Seeker Company, New 
York. 


The present attitude of “free thought” 
seems to be destructive ; were there more in 
it of the spirit of construction, and less of 
virulent antagonism it would command more 
respect from the fair minded. 


Tue CAMDEN Mountains, “ The Norway of 
America,” with sixty illustrations, is the 
title of a little brochure from the press of 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 


The coast of Maine has many points of at- 
traction to the lovers of the grand, and one of 
the most noteworthy is the Camden region. 
These mountains, over 1,400 feet high, rise 
directly from the sea level, and extend along 
the shore for miles, while inland, correspond- 
ing ranges of lofty hills stretch away as far as 
the eye can reach. Lovely lakes, sequestered 
valleys, and broad mountain slopes, broken 
here and there into abrupt precipices, give a 
combination of landscape beauty unequalled 
on the Atlantic coast. While other resorts, 
by excessive advertising and the enterprise ot 
transportation companies, have abso the 
or share of public attention, Camden 

had a more healthy development, by at- 
tracting the cultured and appreciative few. 
Men of wealth and taste, charmed by the 
place, have built beautiful summer homes and 
made it their permanent summer home. The 
drawings of Mr. Wm. Goodrich are faithful 
representations of the scenery, and render the 
little book a true artistic souvenir. 


THE RELATION OF HOM@PATHY TO GYNAE- 
COLOGY, or Sectarianism in Medicine. By 
Prof. Mary A. Brinkman, M. D. A paper 
written for the Alumni Association of the 
New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women. Dec. 18, 1889. 

A reasonable plea for the association of the 
law of similars to the mechanical and surgical 
duties of the physican in the treatment of 
woman's diseases. 

BULLETIN OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. Agricultural division, Cor- 
nell University, No. XVI. Growing Corn 
for Fodder and Ensilage. This pamphlet 
details results of experiments made las 
year, with varieties of corn used for ensilage 


THE PREFERABLE CLIMATE FOR CONSUMP- 
TION. By Charles Denison, A. M., M. D. 


Speaking from his eyrie at the University of 
Denver, the author seeks to consider the topic 
of his essav impartially, comparing climatic 
conditions in their hygrometric and sea level 
relations, inland locations with seaside, moun- 
tain with plain, etc. With a map of the 
United States. 


Tue BLuNT CuRETTE IN UTERINE HEMORR- 
HAGE. By Thomas W. Kay, M. D., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

An argument in behalf of a method of treat- 


ing inter-uterine affections that has excellent. 
grounds in reason and practice. 
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ENCHANTMENT. 


This is the appropriate name of a new and most fascinating Lawn ~ 
Game. The illustration above gives something of an idea of whatit — 
is, the tossing and catching of rings with wan Can be played by — 
two, three, or four or more persons, on any piece of ground, say 
fifteen feet by forty feet, or even less, and it requires no special pre- 
paration, but grass lawn is preferable. epee 

It. affords constant opportunity for the active exercise of all the 
muscles of the body and yet is so devoid of any boisterous element that 
a lady in full dress may participate in it with perfect comfort. In 
Croquet ees and movements of the players are perce nen, 
awkward ; while in Enchantment the acts of casting and catching the 
hoops develop the most graceful movements and positions of the fig- 
ure, giving healthful exercise to the arms and chest aud thereby de- 
veloping and strengthening the lungs. 

he a of this Leap consist of eight light plaited hoo 
of bright colors, four guarded wands, —- boundary posts with t 
colored flags to be inserted in the tops of the posts ; the whole ed 
on feat salad this pol jating its merits, we have arranged 
ving is and appreciating its merits, we have 

for offering it on most favorable terms as a premium in connection 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It will be sent to any 

will send us two subscribers at $1.50 each, or to those w 

scribers we will send it for $2.00. To those who are not subscribers 
we will send it and the JOURNAL a year, $3.00. It is manufactured 
at a very low price and we are offering it at much less than the regular — 
price. e esare all sent by express direct from the manufacturers — 
at Springfield, Mass. The offer is only for a limited number and orders 
should be sent soon, and addressed to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York. 
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